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ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER IN INDIANAPOLIS 
ONLY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER IN INDIANAPOLIS 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN INDIANAPOLIS 


The Indianapolis 
Star 


The Indianapolis Sentinel suspended publication Feb, 25. Its 
Sunday circulation, amounting to 27,000, was taken over by the 
Sunday Star. This leaves but three English daily papers in 
Indianapolis. 

One of the best newspaper directories published (1905-1906) 
credits The Star with a 


Sworn Average Net Paid Daily Circula- 
tion of 85,078 


The same authority gives the Star’s two evening competitors a 
combined circulation of 88,636. 








The Star’s paid average for 1905 was nearly as great 
as the combined circulation of its two competitors. 


The Star League Newspapers 


Indianapolis, Muncie and Terre Haute Stars, with a combined 
circulation exceeding 135,000, are delivered every morning into 
nearly one-third of the homes of the great Hoosier State. 

A flat combination rate of 15 cents per agate line has been in 
effect since June 8, 1904. 


Cc. J. BILLSON JOHN GLASS 
Tribune Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 























This Offer Expires 


Aprii 25 


Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1906 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may havea 
discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and to these in-advance-paid sub- 
scribers a copy of the very first lot 
received from the binders shall be 
sent carriage paid. If interested, 
send order and check to . 
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The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
Publishers of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, 10 Spruce Street (up- 
stairs), New York City. 
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LONDON LETTER. 





There are quite a lot of newsy 
happenings in London, at present, 
One of the latest, and so far as 
this country is concerned, one of 
the most remarkable is the an- 
nouncement by the Thomas Agen- 
cy that they have secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, 
in the interests of advertisers. 
The proposition they make is an 
article of either 5,000 words, or 
2,500, on any business proposition, 
signed by this writer for news- 
paper advertising purposes. Pear- 
son’s Magazine, for January, de- 
scribed Mr. Blathwayt as the fore- 
nost interviewer in the world. He 
is best known to English readers 
as the writer of the celebrated 
“Great Thoughts” interview, with 
Clement Scott, when the deceased 
critic was the dramatic oracle of 
the Daily Telegraph. Clement 
Scott weighed in with some in- 
discreet remarks about the mor- 
ality of theatrical women, Mr. 
Blathwayt printed ’em, and faith! 
the fat was in the fire—the critic 
retiring from the Daily Telegraph 
soon after. Mr. Blathwayt’s bag, 
as an interviewer, is both a heavy 
and a mixed one and he seems to 
have hob-nobbed with everybody 
worth rubbing noses with. He is 
now to do the same thing for the 
gentle advertiser, at a price, and 
already has been employed by the 
Morning Leader, in the interests 
of one of their clients. 

It is an interesting sidelight on 
the change which is coming over 
the British attitude to advertising. 
Probably, the biggest cut into our 
hidebound prejudice in this matter 


was Mr. Hooper’s persuasion of 
the Walters to take reading no- 
tices for the Times. Prior to 
that, the average editor of a Brit- 
ish daily who let a five line ad- 
vertisement creep into the reading 
columns under his control, would 
have gnashed his teeth with anger. 
Even yet we have still a few 
dailies which absolutely refuse 
display and a section which will 
not admit a block or illustration 
of any kind. Still journalism 
more and more tends towards ad- 
vertising. We have G. R. Sims, 
whose name is the picturesque 
pivot for the advertising of a hair 
restorer; “John Strange Winter” 
(Mrs. Stannard) who _ besides 
writing excellent novels, composes 
toilet preparations and advertises 
them; T. P. O’Connor, the cele- 
brated Book of the Week man, 
whose name is being used to push 
a work of reference and Edgar 
Wallace, the war correspondent, 
who acts as his own publisher for 
his literary work and takes a 
share in the business task of 
booming them. 
* * * 

It is interesting to note, that 
with so many journalists turning 
ad-men, we have quite a few ad- 
men turning into journalists. As 
an instance, there is Mr. Rowell 
on your side, who has just round- 
ed off his career in an excellent 
reminiscent mood. Here, we have 
Mr. John Morgan Richards, one 
of London’s best known American 
citizens, erstwhile proprietor of 
the Literary Academy. He has 
followed Mr. Rowell’s example 
and presented the world with in- 
teresting reminiscences, mainly 
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concerned with comparisons be- 
tween America and England, so- 
cially, politically, and commercial- 
ly. The book is very entertaining 
and no doubt will come your way, 
in due course. It is by no means 
the least picturesque thing Mr. 
Richards has done. The author 
gets somewhere near the truth in 
the following comparison: 
“Americans are not richer than, nor 
nearly so rich, as wealthy men in Eng- 
land, nor are they so numerous. If 
there is any difference between the 
two classes, the ‘more prudent man is 
the Englishman, because, as a rule, he 
limits his expenditure to his means; 
while an American does not hesitate to 
spend his capital. In England men are 
spoken of as having so much per an- 
num; in America they are spoken of as 
being worth so many millions of dol- 
lars. An American will spend the 
whole of his income if his purpose 
would be served. An Englishman, as 
a rule, with those with whom he is 
intimate, will plainly make known his 
circumstances in a_ perfectly natural 
and honest way. ‘Oh,’ he will say, ‘I 
have only got £500 a year,’ but wild 
horses would not drag out of an Amer- 
ican any admission of that character.” 


* * * 


As I write, Mr. Richards has 
been receiving a visit from Mr. 
Willis T. Hanson, of the Geo. T. 
Fulford Co., friend and partner 
of the late Mr. Fulford. Mr. Han- 
son seems to have recovered from 
his share in the tragic conse- 
quences of that fatal motor trip. 
He is spending his visit of some 
five or six weeks between London 
and Paris and goes back at the 
end of this month. 

One of the new features which 
the Tribune has given to London 
is the rendezvous, a section of the 
offices being given over to the 
public who have the use of an ex- 
cellent reading room, library and 
political bureau. The idea is not 
new to America but it is fresh to 
us. It was, however, part of Mr. 
W. T. Stead’s scheme, in connec- 
tion with his short-lived experi- 
ment in running “The Daily Pa- 
per.” Mr. Stead then contem- 


plated a series of club houses, and 
common meeting grounds for 
readers, in every London Bor- 
ough, Alas the best laid schemes 





gang oft agley and the life of the 
idea was but a few weeks and ex- 
pired with the rashly conceived 
“Daily Paper.” 
* * * 

The advertising managers of 
daily and weekly journals have 
formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, after attending a meeting 
summoned by Mr. G. Wetton, of 
the Daily Express. It is at pres- 
ent working with a_ provisional 
committee which includes, Mr. G. 
Hussey (Daily Chronicle), Mr. 
Alfred Johnson (Geo. Newnes, 
Ltd.), Mr. E. T. Nind (C. A. 
Pearson, Ltd.), Mr. C. Stewart 
(Gentlewoman), Mr. Robt Thorn- 
berry (Christian World), Mr. C. 
Rivington Shill (World's Work), 
and its membership is_ strongly 
representative. It is formed for 
the protection of newspaper in- 
terests, the main motive being 
contained in the first paragraph 
in the letter summoning the ini- 
tial meeting: “The question of 
agent’s commission and who 
should be entitled to it having re- 
cently become such an important 
one, not only from the point of 
view of the recognized agent but 
from that of the newspapers 
themselves, I feel no apology is 
needed for troubling you with this 
communication.” The trouble em- 
bodied in this paragraph is grow- 
ing quickly into an acute one. The 
advertising agency business is one 
of those simple professions where 
the candidate for success simply 
takes an office, puts out a sign and 
asks for commission, just as one 
may become a journalist by buy- 
ing a pen and ink and spreading 
the latter with the former. This, 
of course, opens the way to grave 
abuse. Men who do nothing to 
create advertising, men who ren- 
der such service that they may 
actually kill a budding advertising 
account, and men whose service 
consists of handing on the adver- 
tisement to the paper—all demand 
commission. Further we have the 
big advertiser, putting a subordi- 
nate up as an advertising agent, 
as a cloak for gaining the com- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOUNDED A, D. 1728 


A man may be ever so brilliant, but if he is 
cold and distant, he will lack friends and he will 
lack persuasiveness. The most loved authors 
talk with you, not af you. McKinley’s popu- 
larity was due more to his hand-shake than his 
tariff. 


Tue Saturpay Eventinc Post is above all 


. intimate and friendly. Its relation with its readers 


is close and vital, more so than any other general 
publication. Our close relations with our readers 
becomes your close relations, if we introduce you. 
This is the kind of an introduction you need, if 
you are seeking the interest and regard of the 
buying public. (750,000 each week.) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO 





CHICAGO 














mission for business which is vir- 
tually done direct. 
* * * 


Who is to have commission and 
who is not, ‘is the question over 
which the advertising managers 
are banding themselves together 
to solve. While they are doing 
this, the Incorporated ‘Society of 
Advertising Agents is working to 
the same purpose on behalf of the 
agent. This, too, is a society but 
newly formed, to protect the in- 
terests of advertising agents. It 
has secured a royal charter and 
has an influential executive and 
membership. One of its main 
reasons for existence will be in- 
quiry into the status of all who 
claim to be advertising agents and 
something like a standard of effi- 
ciency, stability and justification 
will be given to all agents who act 
as such with its approval. The 
latter society has given full ap- 
proval to the newspaper managers 
combine and there is no doubt the 
two societies will act together with 
a view to agreeing as to who shall 
and who shall not be considered 
to be bona fide agents and entitled 
to agent’s commission. In the 
meantime, the tendency of English 
agents is towards complete ser- 
vice on a full commission basis, 
though cutting commission is 
practiced with but few exceptions, 

* * * 

An interesting development, in 
agency circles, is that A. J. White 
& Co. (Seigels Syrup) are now 
going to do their huge advertising 
business direct. They have just 
terminated a long connection with 
Clarke, Sons & Platt, the sever- 
ance dating from February 28th. 
Seigels, in England, are one of the 
three greatest advertisers, but the 
press advertising is not by any 
means the larger part of the huge 
apportionment for publicity pur- 
poses. Some of the big advertis- 
ers persistently stick to the direct 
form of placing their business. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills seem firmly 
attached to tlfis method, as do 
Beecham’s, who also run a famous 
pill. Practically, the three great- 
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est advertisers of proprietary 
medicines in England now deal 
with their publicity without the 
services of an agent. 
* * x 
A novelty so far as we are con- 
cerned, is the establishment of 
Hapgoods, the brain brokers, in 
our midst. There should be room 
in England for a firm to act as 
agent for bringing the man of 
brains and the man who wants 
him together. 
x * + 
The announcement of the fail- 
ure of the Atlantic shipping trust, 
is another proof of a point on 
which I often insist—that Ameri- 
can business methods are not 
wholly successful when applied to 
English affairs, This failure re- 
minds us of the great tobacco 
trust and the fanfare with which 
the rocket started, the celerity of 
its sparkling flight in the ascent, 
and the vulgar but decisive whack 
with which the stick of the rocket 
came down. One remembers too, 
the boom in breakfast focds, but 
the British population is not yet 
bursting itself with your break- 
fast foods. It is not that Ameri- 
can business men are less cute 
than the English—it may be they 
are cuter. It is not that ‘the 
American goods are worse than 
English goods—in some cases they 
are notably better. The chief rea- 
son is that the American trader 
starts on our effete country under 
the belief that we are an ancient 
people who need wakening up, and 
he slaps us on the back in a way 
that rasps all our nerves up, as if 
we were shaving with carving 
knives. We may be old and we 
may want wakening up but we do 
not want our backs slapped so 
violently. Besides old people 
ought to be handled _ gently. 


American traders who start in, 


England should remember two 
things—1, that they must have 
something better to offer than we 
have got, and 2, that we have 
prejudices like other nations. 

* * * 


Perhaps as a hint of the value 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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The circulation of 


The 
Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


is larger than that 
of any other daily 
newspaper in the 
State of Pennsylva- 
nia. 


NET AVERAGE 
FOR MARCH 


229,790 


COPIES A DAY 


“The Bulletin’s’’ circu- 
lation figures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free 
and returned copies have 
been omitted. - 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, 
Publisher. 


See ‘‘Roll of Honor” 
for detailed, statement. 
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set on Printers’ INK and the 
wide nature of the Little School- 
master’s appeal, I may relate a per- 
sonal experience. Some time ago, 
a little article of mine appeared in 
the journal over my name. Noth- 
ing happened and the world went 
round as usual. The other week 
I was in Yorkshire and dropped 
across a man who knew me slight- 
ly by name. He seemed pretty 
anxious to speak to me about that 
PRINTERS’ INK article of mine and 
it turned out that he was quite an 
advertising enthusiast. It remain- 
ed for a New York journal, the 
Little Schoolmaster, to link us up 
on a common platform—a curious 
illustration of its wide-spreading 
influence. 
* * * 

Newspaper managers are rub- 
bing their hands with anticipation. 
Since the Whittaker Wright fail- 
ure, there has been a dearth of 
prospectuses and practically a once 
profitable source of revenue to a 
daily newspaper has dwindled to 
nothing. There are signs that the 
wave of prosperity for British in- 
terests is mounting higher and 
that the public is turning its 
attention to investment. This 
year there hare been quite a 


number of flotations and_ the 
word is going round _ that 
plenty more are to follow. 

* * * 


Monte Carlo Wells got time 
for his swindling fishing-syndicate, 
so widely advertised some months 
ago. 

* * * 

Hoarding advertising, after 
quite a boom in art, has gone 
back to a dead level of common- 
place designs, this last year or so, 
in England. The monotony has 
been relieved by the L. & N. W. 
Railway Company who are ex- 
tensively putting out a poster ad- 
vertising the Holyhead route to 
Ireland. It is a fine marine pic- 
ture, rolling sea, sunset and a 
mail-boat, outward bound. It is 
really a splendid poster, good art 
and good advertising, 

Geo. EpGAr. 





Taking into consider- 
ation the number of 


copies sold, the char- 


acter of the circula- 
tion and the price 
charged for advertis- 
ing, THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
is the best advertis- 
ing medium in the 
United States. It is the 
only morning paper 
in Chicago that tells its 
circulation every day. 














$5,000 a Year 
Salary Wanted 


Man I work for says I am worth 
more money, but conditions don’t 
warrant him in paying that much. 

I’ve done nearly everything in 
advertising. Twelve years’ work, 
backed by ten as practical printer. 

Mr. Magazine Publisher: I 
doubled business in one year. I 
know the ‘‘ field.” 

Mr. Manufacturer: I rebuilt a 
department; increased business ten 
times in three years. 

Nothing short of $5,000 with 
one year’s contract would interest 
me. I want to connect with estab- 
lished business, as I am already 
“‘grown up.” 

Interview, New York, Chicago 
—anywhere. 

Address $5,000, Printers’ Ink. 
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THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


This is to be a golden year for 
magazine advertising. There has 
never been another like it in this 
country for general prosperity. 
Last year was without precedent 
in point of trade, but this year’s 
business is already five to fifteen 
per cent ahead of 1905’s enormous 
aggregate. Astonishing gains have 
been made in the dry goods trade, 
for example. According to a 
Western correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post some of 
the retail houses have increased 
their sales fifteen to twenty per 
cent over last year. Shoe sales 
have increased ten to fifteen per 
cent. Clothing manufacturers re- 
port gains of equal proportions. 
The West is taking twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent more general 
merchandise than ten years ago, 
and railroads are having difficulty 
handling it. Still the increase in 
consumption goes on. The farmer 
still has a third of last year’s crop 
in his barns, and money enough 
to buy anything he wants. 
Throughout the West, Northwest 
and Southwest, and especially in 
small towns, a surprising number 
of automobiles are seen, many 
low-priced, but some of high cost. 
Collections, building, consumption 
of iron and steel, railroad traffic 
and similar barometers of trade 
indicate a degree of affluence 
that is not dampened even by high 
prices, and everything is favorable 
to the planning of broad national 
campaigns for necessities and lux- 
uries that appeal to the great con- 
suming public—the magazine- 
reading public. In one way such 
prosperity sometimes works against 
magazine advertising. To cut 
down his advertising appropriation 
in times of business depression is 
a step no wise manufacturer takes. 
But when his plant cannot turn 
out goods fast enough to meet 
orders his advertising must often 
be suspended. But only a small 
Proportion of advertisers are ever 
driven to this measure, and an era 
of national prosperity furnishes 
right conditions for launching 
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hundreds of new advertisers, par- 
ticularly among manufacturers 
who produce novelties. 
ADVERTISING IN LEADING — 
MAGAZINES FOR APRiL 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks [*] indicate magazines that state their 
advertising space is sold only for cash.) 
Pages Ag. Lines 











Motor (cols.).....00+ccee0: 2 49, 

“ar Life in America - sons 
EERE Enanencceseses ovee 252 43938 

REE iicid.cie 0 ciceiesiesic 188 py 
*Everybody’s . cess alee, NON 34,720 

Review of Re 153 34,337 

Munsey’s......... 136 30,404 

System (March).. ooo 1338 30,240 

Cosmopolitan. Sisegacegnes 129 23,008 
ey A Home Journal 

Ma eiiscetnaic coc asic: -e's.a's 138 27 600 
Ph ce s Monthly.. + 4112 25,290 
SO eee 112 25,187 

EOI 6 vans icieie cas 'shleieige 111 25,002 

*Delineator (cols.)......... 175 24,466 
Sunset (March)........++. 108 24,192 
CO ere: 103 23,072 
Good Housekeeping...... 98 22,064 
Success (cols.)...  . 119 20,468 
Business Man’s Magazine. 20,104 
Outing Magazine......... 84 19,002 
Out West (March)....... 82 18,368 
Garden Magazine (cols)... 125 18,031 
World’s Work....2.....5- 80 18,017 
Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.).........++ 89 17,820 
National Magazine ....... 7 15,904 
Ladies’ World (cols.) ..... 79 15,856 
—e _ and Gar- 

ONS (COIS Jnceccccccsess 94 15,6 
*Four-Track News........ 68 = 
*Desi ner co Oa 109 14,646 

Dy COP err 65 14,560 

World TO-DAG. « ..50.<:03.0<0 63 14,223 

Normal pr (cols.). 79 13,548 

POAISON'S 6000363 scccsene 13,440 

Red Book, .....00ess0. 000+ 60 13,440 
*New Idea Woman’s Maga- 

ZINC (GOED vic sie scerseavie 98 13,172 
Harper’s Bazaar.......... 57 12,831 
Fieldand Stream (March). 54 12,208 
MEME elie ckin ek in wceiscareee 52 11.772 
World’s Events (cols.).. 66 11,297 

*Housekeeper (cols.)...... 54 10,968 
Technical World Maga- 

Merce . asiaewiece . 47 10,528 
Lippincott’s ...... eccccess 40 10,304 
Outdoor Life .. 45 10,084 
yy Life ‘(cols. ). 58 9,810 

Miatascsa) <payenitors ii. 548 
‘taal Monthly.. 4t be 
errr, 4 9,350 
Current Literature........ 40 8,960 
MCWODOUIAN acs escececsies 40 8,969 
All-Story Magazine...... 39 8,811 


yonex wer Monthly (Mar.). 39 8,736 
pp! eton’s Booklovers 


DD Siete ccddes 37 8,492 
WO igs aisicocveden 37 8,288 
Popular Magazine........ 35 7 840 
Theatre (cols.)......cces0 45 7,364 

*Woman’s Magazine (cols.) 40 6,934 
Madame (cols.).........++ 37 6,214 
Farming (colt.\.......000 42 6,079 
ce soos OE 5,600 
Smith’s Magaz’ ME.cccccce . 5,600 
MMIORS 00 9;4.0)6:6 o'eis's 46 44:08 20 4,480 
as cis chatuhan vexcen 18 4,095 
Human Life (cols. Sa 23 3,842 
Gunter’s Magazine ....... 17 3,803 
Scrap Book ....: 2. «0 16 3,696 
Monthly Story Magazine. . 12 2,688 


*St. NicholaS....sseceseers Ir 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING _—. 
MAGAZINES FUR MARC 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own rales: 
asterisks [*] indicate magazines that state 
their advertising space is sold only for cash.) 


Week ending March 3: 






























Cols. Ag. Lines 
Literary Digest.......... 63 9,049 
—_— (pages) — ae 8,512 
Ss aah 6 -- 60 8,424 
SEEN Gi cokesacnoseesee 39 7:419 
*Saturday Evening Post... 41 7,070 
TIED. 5090s0s 000000 40 6,517 
*Scientific American...... 28 5,624 
*Christian Herald......... 32 5.511 
| SSS EE er 5,499 
Outlook (pages).....-.... 5,167 
*Associated siete — 

Te 5,086 
Town Topics..... on oO 33574 
Leslie’s Weekly 17 3,407 
Illustrated Ouidoor News 14 2,423 
Harper’s Weekly......... 14 2,347 

*Public Opinion........... 15 2,257 
Week ending March 10: 
_” Evening Post... 55 9.350 
cewdeececceeecrenes 58 9,109 
Oetnek: (pages)... 40 9,072 
ye = 39 7,410 
Literary Digest..... 47 6,593 
*Associated Sunday Maga- . 
OOP cncene sane 00% 33 5,944 
*Christian Herald........ 32 5,440 
CHETCHIBER ...« sccceeeces 29 4,663 
Leslie’s Weekly.........- a1 45375 
Independent (pages)...... 19 4,256 
*Scientific American...... 19 3,762 
Town Topics.,.......00++ 21 39540 
WE cnc sesnees© © 2,760 
*Public Opinion..... oe 38 2,540 
Harper’s Weekly......... 4 2,313 
Illustrated Outdoor News 10 1,839 
Week ending March 17: 
Vogue ...... enisadialn svn 24,789 
Collier's. .....000 9,690 
Literary Digest ° 6,806 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 39 6,740 
ore rer 39 5.585 
*Christian Herald........ 31 5,270 
Outlook (pages) .........+ 22 4,928 
*Associated Sunday — 

Dk cat eecniees . 4,696 
Churchman. . .. - 29 45377 
Independent (pages)... 19 4,256 
TOW PORES .ccc005. 20s 288 3,812 
Illustrated Outdoor News 22 3,738 
Leslie’s Weekly.........- 16 3,284 

*Scientific American ...... 15 2,998 
*Pubiic-Opinion........... 17 2,472 
Harper’s Weekly........+ 13 2,140 
Week ending March 24: 
Outlook (pages)... 79 17,784 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 64 10,910 
Collier’s.... 39 7,434 
VOgUe .cccce cocccese “0 a 71324 
Literary Digest 38 5,510 
* Associated Sunday Maga- 
DAE ca akbbabehesies sss 29 0-5 y242 
*Christian Herald ipeseesn® 28 4,760 
Churchman........0-- 7 | 4,464 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 20 4,035 
Independent (pages).- 18 4032 
Town Topics.......++.+++ 20 3.428 
*Scientific American...... 14 2,892 
*Public Opinion Stee iaai pares 18 2,602 
Harper’s Weekly.......-- 13 2.153 
TE ncctbscnsenenatwexees~ 13 1,853 
Illustrated Outdoor News , 10 1,433 
Week ending March 31: 
Vogue. ccocsscceersc-cces- 66 10.373 














OTNEES conde snnseckaedns 51 9,698 
Saturday Evening Post... 41 6,970 
Literary Digest.......... 44 6,240 
Associated Seaday Maga- 

"ee ere 29 5,224 
Outlook NS EEE 2: 45894 
Christian Herald......... 27 4,597 
CBIR 0 5.6:5.0:0.00055 27 4375 
Independent (pages)...... 16 35584 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 16 35514 
MMOs Soak asicvaks shies 21 3,052 
TOWN TOMES... 00-5 17 2,820 
Public Opinion...... =~ 2,700 
Scientific American 11 2,216 
Illustrated Outdoor News 11 1,908 
Harper’s Weekly......... II 1,844 

Totals for March : 
57,094 
41,845 
41,651 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 41,040 
Literary Digest.......... 4 34,298 
ee Sunday Maga- 

UN eid ences tosveee 26,190 

*Christian Herald........ 25,578 
Independent ..........++% 24,640 
Churchman ...... 24,336 

_ | > ae 21,674 
Leslie’s Weekly 18,675 

*Scientific American...... 17,492 
Town Topics ean aie bibie 17,174 

*Public Opinion......... 12,571 
Illustrated gg News 11,732 
Harper’s Weekly.. 10,797 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 
William C. Durand has left Pearson’s 
Magazine and joined the advertising 
staff of the Cosmopolitan, 


The Strand and Business Man’s 
Magazine are among the latest to add 
classified advertising departments. 


The word “Illustrated” has been 
dropped from the title of the American 
Magazine, formerly Leslie’s Monthly. 


C. B. Bull has been appointed Chi- 
cago representative of Recreation, with 
an office at 151 Wabash avenue, that 
city. 

Smith’s Magazine prints on its strik- 
ing red cover a statement that chal- 
lenges attention: “The magazine of ten 
million.” 

The Era Magazine, after several 


changes of policy and a struggle to 
get a foothold, has been absorbed by 


the New England Magazine. 


Horace Davis, formerly assistant 
business manager of the Boston Trav- 
eler, has become advertising manager 
of Montreal’s new weekly magazine, the 
Standard. 


The World To-Day has advanced its 
price to fifteen cents. The increase 
was not announced until the magazine 
appeared on newsstands, yet no falling 
off in sales could be noted. 


The advertising for Munsey’s publica- 
tions is being placed by the Frank Sea- 
man agency, New York. That for the 
Delineator goes out through the George 
B. Van Cleve agency, New York. 
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William F. Smith, president of the med- 


Collier’s took three roems at the 
Chicago Art Institute from March 2 to 
21, for the purpose of exhibiting sev- 
eral hundred original pictures made for 
illustrations and covers of that maga- 
zine. 


The advertising department of Sub- 
urban Life, Boston, is now in charge 
of David D. Lee, who has had ex- 
tended experience with such _publica- 
tions as Lippincott’s, Strand, Book- 
lovers Magazine, etc. 


The April issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing, with ninety-eight pages of adver- 
tising, is the largest issue that the 
Phelps Publishing Co. has ever got out. 
The June number of this magazine will 
be a recreation issue. 


A new magazine devoted to hypno- 
tism, astrology and other mystic lore, 
called Modern Miracles, is announced 
by the Modern Science Publishing Co.. 
126 West 24th street, New York. It 
will be issued monthly. 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of English literature at Har- 
vard that has been vacant twenty years. 
The appointment will not interfere with 
his duties on the Atlantic. 


J. Munroe Heilbrun has been ap- 
pointed Chicago representative of the 
Scientific American. W. A. Carroll, 
who recently resigned this position, has 
become advertising manager of the 
Business Man’s Magazine, Detroit. 


The Business Man’s Magazine has 
opened a branch office in the Mint Ar- 
cade, Philadelphia, and also established 
an automobile delivery service of its 
own to supply newsdealers in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
several other cities. 


Joseph A. Ford is to take charge ot 
the Woman’s Home Companion Chicago 
office, leaving the Western office of the 
Christian Herald. His place is taken 
by O. McG. Howard, for some time 
with the Normal Instructor and World’s 
Events. 


A libel suit for $100,000 damages has 
been brought against Collier’s by the 
W. T. Hanford Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Pink Pills. It grows 
out of statements made in that maga- 
zine in one of its patent medicine ar- 
ticles. 


Better paper is to be used hereafter 
in printing the Scrap Book, the first 
issue of which, 500,000, according to 
Mr. Munsey’s statement, broke all pre- 
cedents for the number of copies of a 
wholly unknown publication thrown out 
on the chances of the market. It dis- 
appeared in three days. 

The publisher of Human Life, the 
Boston magazine edited by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, is Avery L. Rand, who 
comes of a family of Boston printers. 
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ical house, the W. F. Smith Co., is 


business manager. 


The Independent did a just thing in 
sending its editors to Panama to in- 
vestigate conditions after publishing the 
noted Poultney Bigelow article, and is 
printing the result of its inquiry in a 
series. Everybody’s has sent a_ rep- 
resentative to Panama. Appleton’s 
announces a canal series. There will 
soon be enough magazine editors on the 
isthmus to dig the canal. 


The Christian Herald has raised 
$100,000 for famine sufferers in Japan, 
and expects to raise at least as much 
more for this purpose. On the occasion 
of reaching the $100,000 mark recently 
President Roosevelt sent a message of 
thanks to Louis Klopsch, publisher of 
this weekly. Considerable advertising 
space in other. magazines has been 
used in bringing the work before the 
people. 


The New York Times's bookish cor- 
respondents are agitating the subject of 
magazines, and testify to a need on 
their part for a new monthly to be 
called the “All-Essay Magazine,” print- 
ing no fiction, jokes or pictures, but 
only good current essays and long 
poems. In support of their view that 
such a magazine is needed in this coun- 
try they cite the large number of seri- 
ous publications in England. 


C. H. Murray, who represents the 
Harmsworth interests this side of the 
Atlantic, and has his headquarters in 
Toronto, recently cpened an office at 
224 Fifth avenue, New York, and an- 
nounces an American edition of the 
Harmsworth periodical, .the London 
Magazine. for June or July. Harms- 
worth’s Self-Educator Magazine, al- 
ready established, now claims a_fort- 
nightly circulation of 250,000 in this 
country. 


The report that Trumbull White, edi- 
tor of the Red Book, Chicago, has been 
made editor of Appleton’s Magazine, is 
confirmed. The word ‘Booklovers’ has 
been dropped from the title of this 
monthly, and it is to be built up on 
aggressive lines. Though its character 
has changed perceptibly since it was 
purchased from Seymour Eaton, no very 
definite policy has been put into effect 
either on the editorial or business sides, 
Mr. White takes charge in May. 


Collier’s claims the distinction of 
having carried for two years more ad- 
vertising than any other magazine in 
America, and publishes a folder show- 
ing a table of eight leaders. In 1900 
Collier’s was seventh, in 1901 sixth, 
in 1902 fifth, in 1903 fourth, and in 
1904-5 it headed the list. Last year the 
totals, as given in this list, were: Col- 
lier’s 420,434 agate lines, McClure’s 
411,697, Saturday Evening Post 393,- 
538, Outlook 382,522, Review of Re- 
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views 376,458, Harper's 337,446, Mun- 
Sey’sS 334,399, Scribner's 323,121. 


An account of a new French process 
of making half-tones without a screen 
was reprinted in this department last 
month, in Printers’ Ink for March 7. 
Managing Editor Keeley, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, investigated this process 
during a recent visit to Paris, and says 
it is entirely revolutionary in character, 
especially in the quality and beauty of 
plates for magazine illustration and 
color printing. Thus far no way of 
adapting the screenless halftone to 
newspaper illustration has. been found, 
but it is believed that one will shortly 
be developed. 


The Associated Sunday Magazine 
now announces that its weekly issue 
has passed the 1,100,000 mark, that for 
March 25th being 1,112,625 copies. 
Nine newspapers now use this supple- 
ment—Chicago Record-Herald, New 
York Tribune, St. Louis Republic, Pitts- 
burg Post, Philadelphia Press, Boston 
Post, Wasnington Star, Baltimore Her- 
ald and Minneapolis Journal. Its ad- 
vertising patronage has greatly inereas- 
ed lately, and it is now so well estab- 
lished that there is constant rumor of 
similar features being started in compe- 
tition. One of these rumors credits 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate with 
an intention to publish such a magazine, 


The World’s Work intends to group 
all its automobile advertising in a de- 
partment and print it on tinted paper. 
The Doubleday-Page monthlies have a 
number of other special sections in the 
advertising pages known as “service de- 
partments,” the advertising not only 
being classified, but assistance given 
readers in making purchases. These 
are as follows to date: Country Life in 
America—Real_ Estate, Poultry, Dogs 
and Cattle, Country House Furnishings 
and Decorations, Landscape Work, and 
all the things that go to make up the 
needs of the owner of a country home; 
World's Work—Business Helps Service, 
Life Insurance Service, Building Aids; 
Garden Magazine—Implements, Garden 
Supplies, Trees, Plants, and Seeds; 
Farming—Farm Implements, Fertilizers, 
Farms for sale, Crop Seeds, and Sup- 
plies. ¥ 


The American Magazine puts its 
guarantee as to advertising and text 
in the following paragraph: “The 
American Magazine applies a single 
honest standard to everything that ap- 
pears between its covers. In our ar- 
ticles we publish no statement which we 
do not believe to be a fact. In our 
advertising pages we print no statement 
which we do not believe to be an 
honest one, published for an _ honest 
purpose. This confidence every reader 
must share. If, any reasonable doubt 
occurs to a reader concerning any 
statement in the text pages of the maga- 
zine, let him notify the editor. If he 
has any reasenable complaint concern- 


ing an advertisement, let him notify the 
advertising manager. In either case, 
our investigation will be prompt and 
thorough. We stand behind everything 
we publish.” . 


_ “What the People Read in Australasia” 
is a pithy article in the April Review 
of Reviews, indicating the character of 
leading newspapers and magazines in 
the antipodes. Melbourne, with 500,000 
people, has only two morning papers, 
the Age and Argus, and one evening 
daily, the Herald. Sydney has two 
morning papers, the Telegraph ana 
Herald, and two evening, the Star and 
News. It is a land of good weeklies, 
owing to immense distances. The Mel- 
bourne Australasian, Brisbane Queens- 
lander, Melbourne Leader, Tasmanian 
Mail, Adelaide Chronicle and Observer 
and the Sydney Bulletin have extensive 
circulations. The latter is most influ- 
ential. Phil May was trained on it, 
and it is the official paper of an Aus- 
tralasian in whatever part of the world 
he may be. Few magazines are issued 
there, and the country is practically 
covered by an advertiser who goes into 
the weeklies, 


Wherever the field of newspaper 
advertising is ripe for harvesting the 
magazine publisher may be found with 
his little sickle. The magazine men 
are well organized and stand shoulder 
to shoulder for the promotion of objects 
they have in common. And there is 
slight evidence that the magazines cut 
rates or consent to trade deals in order 
to swell the bulk of their advertising 
pages. The magazine publisher has an 
ever present realizing sense that every 
page of advertising he prints costs him 
money. Every ad means so much more 
paper and composition, and the publish- 
er does not take kindly to bargains that 
allow him little or no profit. The news- 
papers have two advantages in the com- 
petition with magazines. First, their 
circulations do not overlap. Every pos- 
sible source of news is so thoroughly 
covered that it is not worth while for 
the average reader to buy more than 
one paper. But with magazines, relying 
for their attractiveness on descriptive 
articles, sketches of travel, fiction, 
poems and pictures, the situation is 
wholly different. A man may find 
something to strike his fancy in each 
of half a dozen magazines, and as 
most periodicals are cheap, the cost of 
indulging the fancy is small.—Fourth 
Estate. 








. s 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 

this continent—no exceptions. 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 35 CENTS. 
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FIVE QUARTERS THAT 
PRODUCED A DELUGE 
OF DIMES. 


A STORY OF SUCCESS. 





In a forty-eight page booklet 
recently issued by the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is told the story of how this 
business, which to-day possesses 
assets said to exceed three and a 
half million dollars in value, was 
begun less than six years ago on 
a cash capital of $1.25. Although 
a chapter from real life the his- 
tory of the Lewis Publishing 
Company recalls to mind the tales 
in which a poor but deserving 
young man achieves wealth and 
position at a single bound through 
the aid of a fairy god-mother. In 
the present case Mr. E. G. Lewis, 
president of the Lewis Publishing 
Company, was the young man, and 
the part of fairy god-mother 
seems to have been played by 
some two million American wom- 
en, to whom Mr. Lewis gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness in 
the booklet referred to. All that 
each fairy god-mother did was to 
subscribe ten cents a year for the 
Woman’s Magazine or the Wom- 
an’s Farm Journal—the two pub- 
lications of the Lewis Publishing 
Company—but on this flood of 
dimes Mr. Lewis was able to 
launch the little bark that was to 
bear him from the domain of 
dreams to the sea that all men 
seek and which is called success. 
In other words, with a fist full of 
coin Mr. Lewis was able to make 
good. 

To say that the Woman’s Maga- 
gine was started on a capital of 
$1.25 is not an entirely fair state- 
ment of the case. Mr. Lewis, it is 
true, lacked ready money, but he 
had ideas, he had friends who be- 
lieved in him and in his ideas, and 
he had a certain amount of credit. 
One of the first things he did was 
to sell a fifth interest in his little 
company to Mr. N. A. McMillan 
of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company. Three months later he 


bought this interest back again, 
paying Mr.. MeMillan $5,000 for 
it. --Later on the, five. thousand 
dollars came back again, but the 
value of the stock of the company 
had increased so much in the 
meédntime: that Mr. McMillan re- 
ceived for his money only a one- 
two-hundredth interest in the 
magazine, in which a few years 
previous $500 had secured him a 
fifth interest. 

In the pamphlet from which the 
above facts are taken the state- 
ment is made that the present cir- 
culation of the Woman’s Magazine 
is 1,500,000 copies, and of the 
Woman’s Farm Journal 600,000 
copies each issue. The cost of a 
year’s subscription to either maga- 
zine is only ten cents. How it is 
possible to furnish twelve numbers 
of a 32 page illustrated magazine 
for this price is thus explained: 

“In the past fifteen years there 
has been an enormous develop- 
ment in the publishing business. 
The price of print paper has fal- 
len from five and six cents a 
pound to one and two cents per 
pound; improvements in printing 
machinery have increased the pos- 
sible output one thousand per cent, 
and decreased the cost in propor- 
tion; modern inventions have 
made possible the production of 
printed matter on such a scale and 
at such low cost, as was incon- 
ceivable a comparatively few 
years ago. The magazine that 
even five years ago sold for twen- 
ty-five cents a copy, now sells for 
ten cents. The newspapers that 
sold for a nickel, now sell for a 
penny.” Recognizing the signs of 
the times the publisher of the 
Woman’s Magazine fixed upon ten 
cents as the price of a yecr’s sub- 
scription. “The idea was, that if 
a magazine could be produced at 
ten cents a year it would sweep 
the country. The circulation of 
such a magazine would be suff- 
cient in volume to justify a pro- 
portionate advertising rate, while 
its cost of production, owing to 
the vast scale on which it was 
produced would be very low.” 
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THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF CLIPPINGS IN THE 
WORLD. 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN AND ?HE 
SEARCH LIGHT INFORMATION LI- 
BRARY—THE LATEST WORD ON 
ANY SUBJECT INSTANTLY AVAIL- 
ABLE BY MAIL, 





What is probably the largest 
collection of newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings in the world is con- 
tained in a room adjoining the 
editorial offices of the Search 
Light, a news weekly published 
at 24 Murray street, New York 


City. Classified by a system de- 
vised by Mr. William George 
Jordan, editor of the Search 


Light, are close upon two million 
clippings, covering every conceiv- 
able field of knowledge, and yet 
so simple is the filing system that 
all the clippings on any one sub- 
ject are instantly available. To 


newspaper and advertising men 
the most interesting feature of 
this collection is that, on pay- 


ment of a small fee, anyone is at 
liberty to consult it. Not only 
that, but if one lives outside of 
New York City, or living in New 
York does not find it convenient 
to go down to Murray street. he 
may have all the clippings upon 
any subject in which he happens 
to be interested sent to him by 
mail, 

Mr. Jordan, who a dozen years 
ago was editor of Current Liter- 
ature, afterwards managing editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
still later editor-in-chief of the 
other Curtis publication, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, calls the 
Search Light collection of clip- 
pings “a bookless library.” 

“This is the age of the elimina- 
tion of seeming essentials,” he 
said. “We have the horseless car- 
riages, wireless telegraphy, seed- 
less fruit, stingless bees, loveless 
marriages, a seeming possibility of 
graftless policies, and now—a 
bookless library. 

“The Search Light Information 
Library, to give it its formal title, 
represents a twentieth century 
idea—a nationa! circulating library 
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of cuttings from the world’s news- 
papers, books, magazines, trade 
and class journals, reports of 


- learned societies, government re- 


ports, etc. These are clipped and 
filed so that pictures and text can 
be found instantly. The mail- 
order feature of our plan puts the 
individual in even the smallest 
hamlet in the countrf##in instant 
touch with the activities of the 
world on any subject he desires. 
You don’t have to come to the 
library. We send whatever part 
of the library you want to you— 
the mountain goes to Mahomet. 
“There are thousands of ques- 
tions coming up every day that 
cannot be answered in_ books. 
Modern science travels in seven- 
league boots, and text-books are 
hardly issued before the informa- 
tion they contain becomes obso- 
lete. New problems, new inven- 
tions, new discoveries, new celeb- 
rities are constantly revealed in 
the daily papers and in the peri- 
odical press, but they do not ap- 
pear in books. They are part of 
history in the making; ‘books rep- 
resent history crystallized. Did 
you ever try to find some item that 
you remember appeared in a paper 
published seven months ago, and 
thought it was simply a matter of 
going to the newspaper office and 
buying a copy of the issue in 
which the article you want ap- 
peared? Why, it’s easier to find 
some book printed  sixty-three 
years ago, Our aim is to make 
that article, or any other that ap- 
pears in a periodical publication, 
instantly available to you. The 
Search Light Information Library 
is a continuous cyclopedia. Every 
day ‘we cut up hundreds of peri- 
odicals, classifying and collating 
the clippings by a method of our 
own so that each article or item 
eventually finds its way to the 
holder containing every other 
article on the same subject. We 
are not a clipping bureau in the 
sense in which people usually em- 
ploy that term. Clipping ‘bureaus 
have readers who mark the items 
to be clipped and they clip only 
what their clients demand. We 
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clip everything, All of the publi- 
cations we receive are sent in dup- 
licate so that both sides of the same 
leaf are available. Everything is 
grist that comes to our mill and 
we grind exceedingly small. I 
mean by that that we classify, and 
subclassify, and re-subclassify, un- 
til we separate the clippings under 
any one general head into many 
subdivisions, so that one may find, 
without loss of time, all that has 
been printed regarding a particu- 
lar phase of a large subject. 

“Who are the principal users of 
the library?” I asked. 

“That is a hard question to 
-answer in a word,” replied Mr. 
Jordan, “because all kinds of peo- 
ple come to us—writers, artists, 
advertising men,  clergymen— 
everybody, Look over some of 
this batch of mail I have just fin- 
ished, it will answer your ques- 
tion as well, or better, than I 
could. Here, for instance, is a 
member of a 'woman’s club in a 
little place in Oklahoma who 
wants material on “The Present 
Condition of Women in Japan.” 
She couldn’t find much about that 
in books, even if there happens to 
be a library in her little town. 
Here’s a call from an artist who’s 
going to make a Christmas maga- 
zine cover decorated with icicles— 
he’s getting to work early. He 
wants pictures of icicles to use as 
studies. “Can we supply pictures 
of such a subject.” Sure, we can, 
we are sending him fourteen 
views of Niagara Falls in winter. 
There are enough icicles in those 
views to keep him cool all sum- 
mer. Here is an order from a 
magazine ‘writer for material on 
the Jews in America. We gave 
him enough material to enable him 
to write a whole book on the sub- 
ject. Here’s a business house 
wants material on the rubber in- 
dustry of Guatemala; and here’s 
something that will interest you— 
an advertising man preparing a 
booklet for a customer wants pic- 
tures of costumes in the early 
thirties. 

“Of course we don’t claim to be 
infallible, but it is very seldom 
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that any question is propounded to 
us an answer to which cannot be 
given by referring to the library 
files. And some of the questions 
we are called upon to answer are 
curious ones. One man called us 
up on the ’phone the other day 
to inquire if we could tell him if 
there was a house of a certain 
number on a certain street in 
London. He didn’t even know 
whether there was such a street in 
London or not, but we were able 
to tell him in a few minutes that 
there was such a street and that 
the house numbers_on that street 
included the one given by him. 
Another time a bank in a Michi- 
gan town wanted us to locate a 
man who had deposited $500 some 
twenty years ‘before and had then 
disappeared. He had been a 
champion long-distance walker— 
a man of national reputation— 
otherwise our newspaper clippings 
would have contained no reference 
to him. As Jit ‘was the last refer- 
ence we were able to find concern- 
ing him was twelve years old. 
This clipping, however, mentioned 
a son of his who was attending 
school in St. Paul. By corre- 
spondence we got on the trail of 
the boy, located him and through 
him the father, who is now living 
on Long Island. A few days 
later in answer to our letter we 
received word from the ex-cham- 
pion establishing his identity and 
explaining how he had happened 
to forget his $500 deposited in the 
western bank. 

“Another curious case was that 
of the head of a ‘big firm manu- 
facturing files and bookcases on 
the unit system. You would know 
him if I was at liberty to mention 
his name, for his advertisements 
appear in all the leading maga- 
zines. He used to drop in oc- 
casionally to consult our files and 
usually found what he wanted, 
but one day I noticed that he 
seemed to be in trouble. 


“‘What’s the matter? I in- 
quired. : 
“‘Matter enough,’ he replied. 


‘The fact is I’m in serious trouble. 
One of the fundamental phases of 
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our business has been attacked by 
a rival concern that claims we are 
infringing on one of their patents, 
and the unfortunate part of the 
whole thing is that it looks as if 
we were.’ Then he explained to 
me the special point in question. 
While he was talking I remem- 
bered that I had seen just the 
clipping that would save his case, 
so knowing him pretty well, I said 
carelessly ‘Oh, I wouldn’t worry 
about a little thing like that.’ 

“‘Naturally you wouldn't,’ said 
he, rather piqued at my indifferent 
attitude, ‘but perhaps you would if 
you were in my place.’ 

“‘Not at all,’ I replied, ‘for 
really they have no more right to 
the patent than you have.’ 

“‘Wihat do you mean!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Why, merely,’ said I, ‘that the 
whole thing was exhibited in the 
Paris Exposition in 1850.’ Then 
I showed him the clipping from a 
Paris magazine of 1851, giving a 
two page description of the in- 
vention, all in French, and two of 
the most ‘beautifully convincing 
wood-cut illustrations you ever 
saw. 

“These, of course, are excep- 
tional cases, but I tell you of them 
to illustrate the wide usefulness 
of the Search Light Information 
Library.” 

Mr. Jordan said that the li- 
brary was ‘begun some eight or 
ten years ago with a view to form- 
ing a collection of clippings that 
would serve as ‘an inexhaustible 
fount of information for the 
Search Light, a weekly journal, 
giving in condensed form the news 
of the world. This paper, now in 
its third volume, differs from 
other eclectic journals in that it 
does not simply reprint extracts 
from other papers, but first col- 
lecting what all the important pa- 
pers have said on a given subject, 
boils this matter down, presenting 
the subject in its own words in a 
brief but comprehensive form. The 
difference between this method of 
serving up the news and_ the 
method followed by the eclectic 
journal edited with the shears and 
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paste-pot is greater than one 
might at first imagine. It is the 
difference between a collection of 
photographs and a composite pho- 
tograph, or, to put it in another 
way, instead of dishing up hash 
the Search Light serves its read- 
ers with beef extract. ; 
Among the stockholders of the 
Search Light Publishing Com- 
pany are a number of distin- 
guished people including Julius 
Chambers, formerly managing ed!- 
tor of the New York Herald, and 
Doctors C, H. Parkhurst, Minot 
J. Savage and Frank O. Hall, 
well-known clergymen of New 
York City. Mr. Egbert Gilliss 
Handy, a brother of Major Moses 
P. Handy, is president and man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Jordan 
is vice-president and editor; and 
Mr. M. M. Whittemore, president 
of the Davenport Fire Arms Com- 
pany, is secretary and treasurer. 
The managing editor of the 
Search Light is Mr. George J. 
Hagar, editor of “Harper’s En- 
cyclopedia of United States His- 
tory” and a contributor to many 
other popular works of reference. 
Cuas, L. BENJAMIN. 


GERMAN REGULATION OF OUT. 
DOOR ADVERTISING. 


A new German statute provides for 
the enlarging of an existing law against 
the disfiguring of landscapes by un- 
sightly structures, advertisements, etc. 
The right to prevent such _ disfigure- 
ments is exercised by the State inde- 
pendent of the question whether the 
advertising matter or other objection- 
able thing is p'aced on public or _pri- 
vate grounds. Under the proposed 
law the authorities of each district— 
of which there are 53 in Baden, cor- 
responding somewhat to our counties— 
are authorized to determine what land- 
scapes, buildings, or monuments of an 
historical or artistic value should be 
protected by the statute. Violations of 
the statute are made punishable by fine, 
with or without imprisonment. The 
statute now in force, as well as the 
proposed law, provides against the dis- 
play of pictures, advertisements, or 
other things calculated to mar or dis- 
figure any especially attractive land- 
scape or detract from the artistic or 
esthetic effect of any building or other 
structure of special importance as an 
historical or art‘stic monument, or be 
highly prejudicial to any street or 
part of a city where such building or 
structure is situated.—Consular Re 
ports. 
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_SHOP SHOTS. 
By Frank tarrington, 

If it’s a new venture, start in 
right. If you can’t start in right, 
don’t start in. 

* * * 

You can well spare the clerk 
who insists upon talking outside 
about the inside affairs of your 
business. 

* * * 

Sensational advertising, like 
yellow backed literature, appeals 
to the cheapest class of people. 
Do you want that sort of custom- 
ers to be the backbone of your 
business? 

* * 

When the head plans and every- 
body in the store works with the 
proper execution of that plan in 
mind, that’s team work. Team 
work will make any business 
grow. 

* * * 

Advertising brings the people 
into your store; price sells them 
the goods, but quality is what 
makes them satisfied and it is sat- 
isfaction that brings them back 
again. 

* * * 

Some of your ads look as if you 
were trying to advertise every- 
thing in the store at once. Don’t 
do it. Advertise only as many 
things as you can advertise well. 

* * * 

A poor ad makes a_ befuddled 
reader and a befuddled reader is 
as likely to spend his money at 
the other fellow’s store as yours. 
Make ads that are plain and right 
to the point and they will leave 
readers with definite ideas. 

* * * 

To the man who knows nothing 
of advertising and has taken upon 
his hands a business, I would re- 
peat the advice of Punch; “Don’t.” 
The woods are full of good ad- 
writers. Get one of them to start 
you right. 

* * * 

The object of special sales is 
to get people coming your way. 
You will have to sacrifice some 
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profit to make a success of such 
a sale. Don’t be afraid to do it. 
* * * 

To make more money with the 
same capital, you must turn your 
money over oftener. Goods must 
sell faster. You will have to look 
to advertising to do the trick. 

* * * 

If your store has dull seasons, 
you are short on the kind of 
goods that are in demand through 
those seasons. Find out what the 
people are buying at that time and 
get it. 

* * * 

Don’t tie up to one kind of 
goods or one line of goods. You 
are having occasional calls for 
some things you do not keep. Put 
them into stock and advertise 
them. Branch out. Keep branch- 
ing out. 

* * * ' 

Don’t despise the small sales. 
Five cent and ten cent business is 
valuable and the nickels and 
dimes easily make dollars. Many 
a store with nothing to sell but 
five and ten cent goods has paid 
its owner a handsome profit. 

* * * 

Give your store a_ distinctive 
mame and use that name in con- 
nection with every bit of advertis- 
ing you do. Run the store on the 
right basis and that name will be- 
come synonymous with fair and 
square, dealing. Then live up to 
your reputation. 

* * * 

In what way is your store man- 
aged better than it was‘a year ago? 
You do not mean to say, do you, 
that you have been standing still 
for the past twelve months? 





++ 

THE GERMAN “BIG STICK.” 

A monster petition for the further 
increase of the German navy is being 
organized by the Navy League through 
the newspapers. Every newspaper in 
Germany contains a paragraph adver- 
tisement recounting the argument for 
the strengthening of the fleet, and hav- 
ing at the end a blank space in which 
the reader is requested to sign his 
name. A large sum of money has been 
spent in press advertising in this way 
by the Navy  League.—Advertising 
World, London, 
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ANOTHER OF THOSE 
BREAKFAST FOODS. 





HOW EGG-O-SEE RODE INTO FAVOR ON 
THE TAIL OF THE ERA OF BREAK- 
FAST FOOD SPECULATION — 
STRAIGHT BUSINESS METHODS 
AND ADVERTISING PUT IT ON A 
SOLID BASIS WHEN EVEN THE AD- 
VERTISING EXPERTS SAID THERE 
WAS NO CHANCE FOR ANOTHER 
CEREAL, 





One of the interesting chapters 
of a future history of advertising 
will be entitled “The Breakfast 
Food Bubble.” It will be a nar- 
rative more or less crazy, and 
partly criminal. Ample material is 
piled up to-day in every retail gro- 
cer’s in the shape of unsold cer- 
eals, with names that are outland- 
ish, but not half so much so as the 
methods that were used to finance 
them, exploit them, and work them 
off on a credulous trade. 

The blowing of the breakfast 
food bubble began about five years 
ago, coming quickly on the heels 
of several remarkable successes 
with flake preparations _ like 
“Force.” These foods were nov- 
elties, and everybody tried them 
as such. Meat began te go up, 
too, about that time, and there 
was a wave of vegetarian senti- 
ment that, along with the novelty, 
made large profits for the first- 
comers in the field. Whereupon 
there followed such a period of 
speculation and rivalry in prepar- 
ed foods as dwarfed even the per- 
iod of oil speculation just closing. 
In Battle Creek, a year after 
“Force” was introduced by “Sunny 
Jim” there were no less than 
forty breakfast food factories, each 
making a product with a name 
taken from the map of Manchuria 
or a passing Pullman car. Other 
factories sprung into existence 
from Massachusetts to Iowa, 
Some were big factories, with big 
advertising appropriations. Others 
produced foods on a small neigh- 
borhood scale. All were claiming 
superiority for practically the 
same product, which was made of 
boiled wheat, treated with barley 
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malt, rolled into flakes and toast- 
ed. Every one of these factories 
was organized and financed by 
somebody who thought that a new 
era in foods had come with these 
wheat chips, and wanted to be in 
on dividends. Shrewd speculators 
organized still more factories on 
wind, after those who went in on 
a legitimate business basis had 
their money invested. Every ad- 
vertising agency had some sort of 
breakfast food account. Every ad- 
vertising dinner had its orators 
who pointed to the success of the 
breakfast food as a triumph of 
modern publicity and distribution. 
Every publication had breakfast 
food business. Every breakfast 
food advertisement read like all 
the other breakfast food advertise- 
ments, and in the list of descrip- 
tive words that each drew upon 
for word-painting there was one 
that probably no breakfast food 
ad ever lacked. It was meant to 
indicate flavor. But it succinctly 
described the whole period. This 
was the word “nutty.” 

Dozens upon dozens of foods, 
miles and miles of advertising, 
had to find one common outlet. 
That was the retail store. Sud- 
denly the life of the corner grocer 
became burdensome. When cus- 
tomers were not pestering him 
with inquiries for foods he had 
never heard of, manufacturers’ 
salesmen were trying to load him 
up with more. Pressure on the 
retailer soon made mere arguments 
preposterous, so the manufactur- 
ers began to bribe him. He was 
given premiums for the customer, 
premiums for himself, premiums 
for his clerk. With every dollar’s 
worth of a new breakfast food 
came several dollars’ worth of 
dishes, chromos, coupons. Some 
of the foods gave trading stamps 
in the package. Others pasted 
onto the carton a slip to be torn 
off by the clerk and redeemed for 
two cents. The grocers’ clerks 
tore these off the first lot of food 
in great glee and sent them to the 
manufacturer to be cashed. Then 
the latter pointed out that they had 
not complied with the conditions, 
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which stipulated that every slip 
should be returned with the name 
and address of the purchaser, to- 
gether with a pledge and a few 
other things. Some manufacturers 
gave the grocer one case of their 
product free with every five he 
purchased. The little breakfast 
foods bribed and swindled, while 
the big ones made for one an- 
other’s throats like warring 
trusts. Those were great days. 

Just about the time that all the 
little breakfast foods were on their 
last legs and some of the big ones 
were groggy, a man down in II- 
linois got stung with a breakfast 
food factory. His name was John 
W. Cassidy. He lived in Quincy, 
where he conducted a large Board 
of Trade brokerage house. Some 
haute financiers came to Quincy 
and.organized this factory as a 
speculation, it is said, and Mr. 
Cassidy woke up one morning to 
find it among his assets. Mr. 
Cassidy was a grown man, nearly 
forty years old, and had been born 
in Missouri, and started out in life 
as a fruit-tree salesman, so that 
when this occurred he rather felt 
that he had ought to have known 
better, and was piqued, and then 
angry clear through. He con- 
cluded that if anybody was to hold 
the bag for a breakfast food 
scheme it would not be he, and 
vowed that if the thing were ever 
so great a swindle he would put 
it on a business basis. He posted 
off down East to find out from a 
great advertising agency that had 
handled some of the _ leading 
breakfast food appropriations how 
much it would cost to put his food 
on a paying basis. The agency re- 
fused to handle his proposition, 
saying there was not room for an- 
other cereal in the market. That 
made Mr. Cassidy more angry, 
and he went back home deter- 
mined to handle it himself. 

This food was named Egg-O- 
See. The general manager of the 
factory where it was made was a 
breakfast food veteran, J. E. Lini- 
han. A consultation was _ held. 
To go into the field with dishes, 
gift schemes, etc., was out of the 
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question. The breakfast food in- 
dustry had gone too far that way 
already. It was finally decided 
that Egg-O-See should first of all 
be put on a solid commercial basis, 
sold to the retailer for what it 
was, without bribes, and to the 
consumer with no other induce- 
men than its quality. Every 
breakfast food that had been mar- 
keted up to that time sold for the 
one retail price-fifteen cents a 
package. Egg-O-See was cut to 
ten cents, the fifty per cent saving 
to consumers being represented by 
reduction of cost in advertising 
and schemes. “No deals!” was 
adopted as a motto, and impressed 
on retailers when the food took 
the field. Before that every new 
breakfast food brought before the 
retailer was something that went 
previous cereals one better. 
Advertising was employed for 
Egg-O-See from the start. But 
on a sane scale. It is said that 
during the last advertising .cam- 
paign of a spectacularly exploited 
cereal its bill for outdoor posting 
was larger than the entire sum 
that has been spent on Egg-O-See 
since the summer of 1903, when 
the latter was first marketed. The 
advertising of Egg-O-See has 
been distributed in newspapers, 
magazines, street cars and similar 
mediums, but never in a haphaz- 
ard manner. Every ounce of en- 
ergy developed by publicity has 
been utilized behind an aggressive 
merchandising campaign. Its suc- 
cess has been a _ merchandising 
success. Two big food companies 
were fighting one another in New 
England when Egg-O-See took 
the field. That territory was set 
apart as something to be won by 
close work through samplers, dis- 
tributors, salesmen and advertis- 
ing. And it was won, after a tre- 
mendous battle, and is being held 
to-day for Egg-O-See. Other 
bunched hits mere made in vari- 
ous cities and centers of popula- 
tion, the aim of the Cassidy forces 
being to cover the country sec- 
tionally, by men on the ground, 
rather than by an advertising ex- 
penditure that attracted public at- 
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tention through prodigality and 
forced the goods into consumer’s 
hands by sheer bluster. 

The winning of Philadelphia il- 
lustrates the methods followed 
elsewhere. Philadelphia was re- 
served until late in the campaign 
because it had been hit awfully 
hard by the speculative breakfast 
foods. Every grocer there was 
loaded up with unsold, unsalable 
foods, premiums, etc., and ‘didn’t 
want to hear anything about a 


new one. J. P. Curry, of the 
Egg-O-See sales forces, now 
working in Chicago, went into 
Philadelphia and sampled _ the 


town, then began advertising in 
four daily papers and the street 
cars. Demonstrations followed 
these, and then, as the key to the 
retail’ situation, the large stores 
were induced to stock up. It is 
said that small retailers closely 
follow department stores in 
buying stock, as they know that 
what the big store takes up is at 
least good, and that it will prob- 
ably be pushed. Philadelphia has 
several chains of retail grocery 
stores under a few manazers. 
There are 107 of the James But- 
ler stores, 134 under the Acme Tea 
Company, 75 James Bell stores, 100 
Robinson & Crawford stores, and 
50 George Dunlap stores. The 
Retail Grocers’ Association has 
1,000 members. These chains of 
groceries had been hit as hard as 
most of the small grocers by pre- 
vious cereals, but the Egg-O-See 
turned their old stocks into an ar- 
gument for their own product. 
Prices had long ago been cut on 
every cereal, famous or infamous. 
There was no margin on any of 
them. The Egg-O-See people 
proposed that, as a way out of the 
breakfast food confusion, their 
product at the lower price of ten 
cents should be maintained strict- 
ly at that rate, and not cut. The 
stores agreed. The result was, of 
course, that Egg-O-See, carrying 
the only profit of all the breakfast 
foods, was pushed to the front by 
everyone. As this was the only 


cereal on which the chains of 
stores did not cut to draw trade 
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from individual grocers, the lat- 
ter were only too glad to maintain 
the price also. And the ten-cent 
price to the consumer, made pos- 
sible by putting the food on a 
solid business, gave Egg-O-See 
advantages even over cut-price 
cereals, There are a good many 
more things to advertising than 
advertising itself. 

Sampling has been found one of 
the most effective forms of ad- 
vertising for Egg-O-See. The best 
results seem to follow where 
sampling is done first of all in 
new territory. Then, whenever 
every family has a sample of the 
food, newspapers tell them about 
it and urge them to buy. In the 
meantime the retailers have been 
stocked. This is the simple for- 
mula by which Egg-O-See has 
been established locally in hun- 
dreds of communities. 

Nationally, its advertising takes 
the form of magazine announce- 
ments. Instead of devoting space 
entirely to describing the rich 
flavor, health-giving qualities, etc., 
of the food, a book called “Back 
to Nature” has been compiled and 
is advertised to the public. This 
book is an excellent little work on 
sensible living. It gives talks on 
cereals, contrasts them with meat, 
lays down a schedule for living the 
simple life, deals with fresh air 
and baths, explains healthful phy- 
sical and deep-breathing exer- 
cises, has menus and recipes, tells 
the chemical composition of Egg- 
Q-See, and gives, generally, the 
impression that it is not altogether 
an advertising brochure, but was 
put together by intelligent writers 
who really wished to give sound 
information about diet and iiy- 
giene. Some advertising booklets 
are so obviously transparent. This 
one is not. Successive editions 
aggregating more than a million 
copies of “Back to Nature” have 
heen mailed in response to re- 
quests and distributed otherwise. 
A handsomely bound edition de 
luxe of 30,000 has been distributed 
to grocers and jobbers’ salesmen. 
The ordinary edition is sent for 
the coupon from an Egg-O-Sce 
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newspaper or magazine advertise- 
ment, and the advertising litera- 
ture in each package of the food 
leads purchasers to send for it. 
The Egg-O-See Cereal Com- 
pany now has two large factories 
turning out the food, with a capa- 
city of 2,000 cases a day. This 
amounts to nearly 2,500,000 pack- 
ages a year. The advertising for 
Egg-O-See is written and placed 
by the Mahin agency, Chicago. 
Egg-O-See is cited as the only 
aggressive survivor of all the flake 
breakfast foods, or at least as the 
only one that is growing in favor. 
Of all the cereal specialties that 
but a few years flourished in the 
land, even crossing to Great 
Britain and Europe, only Egg-O- 
See, Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 
Postum Cereal and the products 
of the American Cereal Company 
(Quaker Oats and Pettijohn’s) 
are said to be increasing sales 


and prospering. 
tS: Se 
A CORRECTION. 
“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” 
Tudor House, Tudor Street, E. C., 
Lonpon, Eng., March 23, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the March 7th issue of your ever- 
welcome journal which has just reached 
me, the list of periodicals given under 
the proprietorship of Sir George Newnes, 
Bart, M. P., is incomplete because it 
omits the Westminster Gazette, the 
London evening paper established and 
owned by him. 

In the article which is briefly sum- 
marized in your preceding number from 
the Review of Reviews there is a long 
reference to the Westminster Gazette, 
from which with your kind permission 
I should like to quote here a sentence 
or two as they are independent utter- 
ances on London’s leading two cent 
evening paper and will serve to show 
the importance of your omission. 

“The Westminster Gazette exercises 
a profound influence on _ political 
thought. It is the most intellectual 
organ of the daily press in this coun- 
try. The editorial articles in the West- 
minster stand in a class by themselves. 
They are thoughtful, luminous, searching 
essays on the events of the day...../ A 
very attractive feature of the West- 
minster are the delightful cartoons of 
Mr. F, Carruthers Gould..... his name 
is a household word throughout the 
kingdom. The Westminster Gazette is 
the depository of noble journalistic 
traditions. It is in the apostolic suc- 
cession of a line of great journalists.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Free, Advertising Mgr. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, 
Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second St., 
New York, March 30, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We prepare every year several hun- 
dred labels for our exhibits—perhaps 
one-half being of black letters printed 
on dull gilded ground, and the other 
one-half gilt letters on an  ebonized 
ground—the base in both instances be- 
ing wood. 

IT am anxious to ascertain whether or 
not there is any method known of 
printing these labels from type that will 
give effects of satisfactory richness— 
that is, dense solid black letters on the 
gilt ground and brilliant gilt letters on 
the black ground. If any of your read- 
ers can help us in this matter, the as- 
sistance would be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
SAYERS, 
Superintendent of the Building. 





CHANCE FOR’ BILLPOSTER TO 
MAKE BUSINESS IN SMALL 
CITIES. 

I meet in almost every town mer- 
chants that do not know what the bill- 
posting business really is. They think 
that space can only be had when the 
shows do not need it or when there are 
no circuses. I am often told the rea- 
son a certain firm does not post is the 
uncertainty of getting space when they 
want it and the chance of having their 
paper covered over in case a _ circus 
comes to town, and I am afraid this 
does happen sometimes. If a billposter 
has not the ability to solicit business, 
he can surely get out small circular 
letters telling in a concise manner his 
business, with all particulars about 
price, space, etc. In the beginning of 
the year, when a firm’s advertising ap- 
propriation is made, I am sure if a 
good proposition is laid before its mem- 
bers that they cou!d be persuaded to 
set aside a little to be used on the 
billboards.—Billposter and Distributor. 


GOOD DEVICE FOR THE G. P. A. 
Hundreds of people in all parts of 
Great Britain have wondered for the 
past few weeks who it was that sent 
them attractive, brightly-colored post- 
cards—unsigned—from Algiers. The 
secret is out. “Come at once. Delight- 
ful here,” inscribed over a blue sea- 
scape, is really the legend put forth by 
the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, which, in its desire to popularise 
Algiers, has hit on this form of adver- 
tisement.—London Daily Express. 
——-_$_+{¢) 

Memesers of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) 
Business Men’s Protective Association 
have voted to confine their advertising 
to newspapers. They say they are tired 
of wild schemes and advertising freaks, 
—Fourth Estate. 
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(A Roll of Honor } 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. nave submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and datea. 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 19C6 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 





culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers wno believe that an advertiser has aright 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn for. 


2" Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $2.80 for 
a full year. 10 percent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail. properly signed and dated. covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


privilege of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 


' Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 


the regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full a of the Star 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in t 
description of each publication possessing it. 


e catalogue 
No publisher who has any doubt 


that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand out bright and clear 
after the most searching investigation, would ever for amoment consider the thought of 


securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov. aud Dec., 1905, 8.968, 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. Evening Democrat. <Arerage 1995, 
4,948. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mountain View. Signs of the ) eae. Actuai 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580 


0 Oakland, Herald. Average 
1905,10,260. Only Pacitic Coast 

GUAR daily circulation guaranteed by 
TEEO Rowell’s American Newspaper 


Directory. 


Oakiand, Tribune,evening. Average Sor 12 
months endtmg December 34, 1905, daily 18,481. 


The Billboard. America’s Leading Theatri- 
cal Weekly, San Francisco office. 37 Phelan, 806 
Market St. Rube Cohen, Mgr. 


San Francisco, Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending 
Dec. 1905, 62.941; Sunday. 838,815. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary; two hundred and eight pages, 5x8. 
Circulation: 1904. 48.916: 11 months 1905, 
59,545. Home Offices, 431 California Street. 


San Jose. Morning Mercury end Evening 
Herald. Average 905,710,824, 
COLORADO. 


Den ver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A.C ey 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11,68 





Denver. Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lisning Co. Arer. for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60. toa 
Average for Feb. 1906, dy. 50, 152; Sy. 
t@™ The absolute correctness ofthe seu 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 

olen Rowell’s marion News- 

tebo paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1905, 5.022. 
E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 





Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily ar. 
1905,11,025, E. Kat: atz, Spec. . Agt., N. Y. 

Bridgeport. Telegram-U1 Union. KA daily 
av. 195,10,171. E. Katz. Spec. Ayt.. N. 

Meriden. jee, evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1905, 2, 

Meriden. *Morniig“Recor Kecord and Republican. 
Datly average for 1905, 7.578. 

New Haven. Bvening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1905,18.711: Sunday, 1 11. 

New Maven. Palladium, dy. Aver. 1904, 7.8573 
1905, 8,686. EH. Katz, Sp. Agt..N.Y. 

New Haven. Union. Average 1905, 16,209. 
Dec., 1905,16,888. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 


New London. Pay. ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6,109, 
E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N. Y. 


Norwalk. or beef Hour. Daily average year 
endii:g Dec. 4,3.217. Aprilcirc., as certified 
by Ass’n Am. “Gren. all returns deducted, 2.869. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. awe Sor 
190k, &.850; 1905, 5,920; Dec., 6,122 


Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1905. 
5.648. La Coste & Maawell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Evening. " sated guar 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11,46: 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and he = 
day. Daily averuye for 1905. 85.550 (© 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropoiis, dy. Ar. 1904, 8.760, 
Averuge (905, 8,980. E. Katz, Sp. Agent. N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Coustitution. Daily average 1905, 
88,590; Sunday, 48.751. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Suu- 
day 47.998. Semi- ‘weeiciy 56.781. 


Atinnta. News Actual daily average 1905, 
24.402. S. C. Beckwith. Sp. 1g... N. Y. & Chi 


Auguata, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


er Herald. Arerage for March. Ay ril 
and May, 1.375. Richest county in So. Georgia, 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily arerage a 
1905, 4,580; sirst three months of 1906 5,915 


Cairo. Citizen. ae Average 195, 1.052. 
weekly, 1904, 1.12% 


Champaign. News. Oct.and Nor., 1905.no issue 
of daily less than 8.010; @y and wely, 6.200, 


Chieage. Bakers’ Melper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average sor 1905,4.100(Q0). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly, $2.00 
Averaye circulation 1905. tu Dec. 3ist, 66.605, 


Chicago. Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 144,.- 
806 copies daily; 9% of circulation in erty; 
larger city circultion t un any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers fh. , Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 

Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and Naticnal Rural. 
Actual aver., 195, 80.700, Jun., 1906, 42,460. 


Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual ar erage 1904. 13.750. 


Chicago. Inland !’rinter. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (O@ 


Ohleago, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 20. 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. keaches apacty 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80¢ of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin. Iowa and Minn- 
esota; half the poxtoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 194, daly 
145.761. Sunday 199.400, average 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 
t@The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory. who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chieago, Svenska Nyheter. weekly. Sworn 
average Decen-ber, 1905, 21,775. 

Chicago. System. monthly. The System Co.. 
pub. Hantern office 1 Madison Ave., N Y. Arer- 
age for year ending, March, 1906, 50.556. Cur- 
rent average in excess of 60. O00. 

att Billboard. America’s Leading Theatri- 

al Weekly. Chicago office, 87 South Clark St.. 
Suite 61. ’Phone Central 5934. W. A. Patrick, Mgr. 

Kewanee. Sear-Oouries. Actual average cir- 
culation, 1905, daily, 8.297. weekly, 1.298. 

Peoria. Evening Journal, aly and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1905, 18, 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual arerage for 1905, d’'y 21,042. S’y 9,674, 
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Evanaville. Journal-News. Sor 1905, She 
040. Sundays over 15.000. as Rate B.A. 8. 


Muneie,. Star. <Averuye 1905 daily, 27.500. 
Sunday 16,908. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average Jor 195, 24.590. 


Riehmond, Sun-lTelegram. Sworn av, 1905, dy. 
4. 


S.74 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily arerage, 
1905,%7.205. Sworn aver, sor Feb., ’v6, 7,662. 


IOWA. 
Clinton, Advertiser, Average Dec. 1905, 
11,255. City Circulation, 3.048, which is 
hes» that of any other paper. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. Feb, 11.781, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greuter 
taan any other pauper or no pay Jor space. 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily. eed nge Jeane. 
publisher. Actual average sold 15. 39. 
Present circuiation over 40.006, ¢ ity and State 
e:rculation largest m Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 352 issues than any competitor im 
366 issues. The rate sire cents a line. 


Boke. Gate City, Daily av. 1904, 3.145; 
1905, 8.40 


Muscatine. Journal. Daily ar. 1905, 5,382. 
Semi-veekly 3,093. 


Sioux City, Journal. daily. Average | for 1905 
sworn. 24.961 Av. Jor Feb., 1936, 26,7038, 
Prints most news 3 and most foreign and Toe ‘al ad- 
vertising. Read in sv per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux City. Tr aunts Evening. Net sworn 

daily, average 1905, 24.2 : Feb.. 1906, 26.426, 

paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 

per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 

the Tribune. Only lowa paper that has the 
Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 
Wutehinaon. News. Daily 1905, 8.485. E. 
Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY. 
Narrodaburg. Democrat. Put it on your 1906 
list; 3c. per 1,000; Al. Proven av. cir., 8.582. 
Lexington. Leader. Ar. 05. evg. 4.694, Sun. 
6.168, £. Kat%, Spec. Agt. 


Louisville. Times. Daily arerage year ending 
June 30, 1905, 86.025 (38). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 


Ag og Journal of Labor. wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 
results trom the best class of wage-workers, 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av.cir. jirst eight mouths 1905, 22,095, 
MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 195, 1.269.578. 















Augusta, Kennebec Journal. dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.98 §. weekly, 2.090. 





Bangor. Commercial. Average Jor 1905, daily 
9.453. weeicly 29.117. 

Dover. Piscataquis Opserver. Actual weekly 
average 1905, 2.019. 

Lewiaton. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (© ©). weekly 17.448 OO). 

Re Maine Woods ano Woodsman, weekly. 

. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905, 8.077%. 





Portland, Evening Express. Arerage for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,428, 


MARYLAND. 


ween American, dy. Av.42mo. to Jan. 34, 
64.187. Sun.,59.942. No return priv ileye. 





‘Setiinets News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. 4rerage 1905, a 678. For 
March, 1906. 76.71 

The absolute corr rontuees of the 


litest circulation rating accorded 

Aleta the NEWS is guaranteed by the 
AN ubdlishers of Rowell’s American 
TEED Vewspaper Directory. who will 


pay one hundred dollars to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 
Boaton.Globe. Average 1905. daily, 192.584. 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper tn the United States 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New Engla: Advertisements go in 

morning and asternoun editions for one price. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 

Boston. Post. Average for Feb., 1906, Boston 
aowv Post. 280.129; Boston Sunday ‘Post, — 

Daily gain over February, 4905, 12.887 
Sunday gain over February, 1905. 46.130. Flat 
r. 0.p. daily, 20 = vg Be Sunday, 18 cents. 
The Great ‘breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 





The BosTON Post, March (1906), averages: 
Boston DaILy Post, 282,050; BOsTON SUN- 
DAY Post, 268.147—Day by Day. 


MAR. SUNDAY DAILY. 








7 262,360 > 


231,831 
231,356 
231,761 
D.! 

230.727 
233,738 
258,676 
930 


262,725 








to. abety 
27 days 6,265,367 








Titel Sunday 
Post, 4 ape $1,052,585 
Daily Average. 232.050 
Sunday Average. 268,147 
The above is a correct statement of the 
circulation of the Boston Daily Post and the 
Boston Sunday Post. W. A. GROZIER. 








Business Manager. 





Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. 05 
6.668 (2k). Robt. Tomes. mes. Rep., 416 Nassau St.. N.Y. 

Springfield. Farm and Ho Home. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
——— By a * 69.164 postoffices. 
Eastern Western i 


ions. All advertise- 
pan cw A ed. 





Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo.  -iver- 
age 195, 206.0838. No issue iess than 200. 000. 
AU advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Onl 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paid circulation, 40,000, Reaches every post- 
office in Mass. . and Conn., and all in Ver 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. except a few in 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreeater. Evening Post, daily. 
Post Co, Average for 1904, 12,6 


Worcester 





INK. 


Worcester. (Opinion ubtique, daity(@ @). 
Paid average Sor 195. 4.25 
MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram. Dy. av. last three months, 
1905,5.171. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 





Grand Rapids. Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunday paper in its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) and Western Michigan ‘ pop. 750.000). 


Grand Rapids. kvening Press dy. <Avrerage 
1905, 46.456, Covers Western Michigan. 


Jackson, Morning Patriot, average eg 
1906, 5,365; Sunday, 5.988; weekly. 2.818. 
Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last 6 moa, 
1905, dy. 10.459. Dec.. 10.981, 8..w. 9,969. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 1905,12,.894: February, 1906, 18,885. 


Saginaw. Evening News. sed 
1905,16.710. February, 1906, 18.8 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only duily in the tivo Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Pag oe ages farmers’ Tribune. twice sweek, 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.42 


Pannen pelts. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actuai conees 1905, 87,187; first 
three months 1906, 96,7 

The poke accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 





Average Sor 
54. 


AEA Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
AN practtoally conjine: to the Jarmers 
dace of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 


ésconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapoila. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pup. 1905,51.512. 


Minneapolls. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1905 average daily circulation 67.688. Daily 
—s e circulation for jirst two months 1906, 
0. Average Sunday circulation, Feb- 
py 1906, 68,287 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
tha: any paper in its jield. It 
brings results. 


GUAR 
Teo 


La 


Minneapolis Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, The ‘Sunday 
Tribune average per 1ssue for the last six months 
of 1905, was TY.9238. The daily Tribune average 
per issue for the lust six months of 1905, was 
108,596. 

OCIROCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 
tion than any other ges 
olis newspaper's evening e 

Aa tion. The carrier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Minneap- 
TEED olisis many thousands greater 

Fi than that of any other news- 

paper, he city circulation 
by Am. News- alone exceeds 43.000 daily. Th 
paper Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 
tory. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apoiia. 


St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average ci 


reula- 
Gon for January—Daily 85.802. Sunday 82,- 
ee 


The absolute accuracy of ti 
Pioneer Press c:rculation A od 
ments is guaranteed by the Amert- 


GUA [Sy can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
AN per cent of the money due for sub- 
Miaaey = scriptions is collected, showing that 


subscribers take the paper because 
hey want it, All matters pertain- 
ing to circulation are open to investigation. 


St. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo, Rate, 40c. 
line, with discounts. Circulation for six monthe 
ending December, 1905, 92.625. 


St. Paul. Diepatch. Average net sold for year 
1905, 60,568 daily 
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St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual areruge 1905, 
dy. 14.221. wy. 27.870, Sonntagsdlatt 27. 880. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiesburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d' 1 cire.,y’r 
end’g Jan., 1905, 2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 


MISSOURI. 
Kaneas Olty, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 1905, daily 65,446. weeiciy 205,001. 
Joplin. Globe, dail Average 1905, 18.894, 
Dec.,'05, 14,088. E. atz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
&t. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 35.158. Smith & Thompson, Hust. Rep. 


&t. Louia, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average sor 1905, 
8,041 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower. 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: averaye sor 
1903, 106,625: average Jor 1904, 104,750.. 


MONTANA. 
Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
cire’n 1905,11,776. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12,698, 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. -ictual 
daily average Jor 1904,15,239. 

END For 1905, 16.409. Only Nebd- 
raska paper that has _ the 
Guarantee Star. 

Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 

Average 1905, 147.032. 


Lineoin, Freie pee, weekly. Actualaverage 
for 1905, 150.78 





i teevia. « ‘ee and News. Daily average 
1905, 27,09: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua. Telegraph. The only dette - Ong. 
Sworn aver. for Sept. and Oct., 1905 
NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522; jirst 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; last 6 mos. 1905. 6,718. 


Jersey Olty. Evening Journal. 
1905, 22.546. Last 3 mos. 1905, 28,40 

Newark. Evening News. Evening noes Pub. 
Co. Average Sor 1905. 60.102; Feb. 06. 68,389. 


Trenton, Times. Av.,’05,16,.458. Net Feb.av.. 
18,082, Only ev. paper; single ed.; clasfi’d paper. 
NEW YORK. 

Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average Sor 
1905. 16.812. lvsthe the leading paper. 

Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856 
Average Sor 195, 84.689; December, 85,479. 


Binghamton. Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.sor year end. Jun June, 1905, 12,289 (2) 


aaevege Jor 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./905, Sunday 86... 
74; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even. 31.027, 


Buffalo, Sveming ie Daily average 1904, 
88.457; 1905 94.6 

Catekill, Recorder. 1905 av.. 8. S395 last 9 moe. 
8,918. Best adv. medium in Hudson Vailey, 


Corning. ionte- evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288; 1905,6.39. 7 ? 


Cortiand, Democrat, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper im county. 

Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 

Giens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only evening 

paper. Average 1905, 2 2.471. 

LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy. cir. Genesee. vesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 

Mount Vernon. Daily Ar ly Argus. mime 1906, 
8.218. Westchester County’s leading paper. ' 

Newburgh. News. daily. Av. pron 5.160, 
4,000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscombined 








New York City. 
American M: ine (Leslie’s ie Pre- 
sent average circulation, 256,108. ‘uaran- 
teed average, 250,000. Excess, 78.296 e 


New York. American riculturist. Best 
weekly in Middle 
reulates 100.000 cop- 
ies weekly, of which oe 468 are a paid 
subscribers, as per count of June 1, 195. The 
poner ¢) ter and purchasing power 
s readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include a e in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the pestomseeys in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 854, 
and to 20¢ to 40% of the postoffices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements guaranteed. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weeiiy 
average for 52 issues. 1905. 9.442 (QO). 


Baker’s Review. monthly. W.k. Gregory Co., 
publishers. .sctual arerage for 1905 5.008. 

Benziger’s magazine, tamily monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Average for 1904.87.02, pres- 
ent circulation. 50.000. 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical), Krank Queen, 
Pup. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1905, 26.228 (OO). 


Gaelic American. weekly. game average for 
1904, 8.179; Sor 1905, 28,989. 
Rite berdasher, pee 1881. “Actuat phat Sa 
6. Bin 2 and Post ©; 
pon ardent moni monthly | to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazin Magazine, morthly. 
In 1905, average sssue. 19.020 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 243 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. yearend. Aug.. 
1904, 69.UTT. Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. music trade ana art week- 
y. Average Jor 1904. 5.509. 


The Billboard, America’s Leading Theatrical 

woolly: New York Office. 1440 Broadway. Wal- - 
r K.Hill, Mgr. Phone 1630 Bryant. 

The People’s Home Journal. 544.541 monthly. ~ 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, arerage cir- 
culations for 19%5—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton, pubi iisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Trade Journal. Average 
errculation for 1905, 4,205 (2%); March, 196, 
issue. 6.694 (2k). 

The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daily ar werage 1905, 18,158. 

Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,2 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for 1905, 15,090 
copies. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn.. 305,- 
490. Evening, 871.706. Sunday, "411.074. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, 8V.000 ; 6 vears’ average. 80.108. 

Scheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 18.058. 

Syracune. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1905, daily 85.552, Sunday 40,098. 


Utiea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.645. 


Utiea. Press. da: ian Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1906, ie ese — - 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. News. Average 195, 4.458. 
Weekly Times-Democrat, 5.620. Leads all 
evening papers in the two Carolinas in size, cir- 
culation and amount of advertising. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Av. 194. 9.756. Ar. for 905. 10.206, 


Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 
rs in circulation between Richmond and 
ants. ull . dispatches. Actual daily 

ote 1905, 4.251; $ weekly Times, 2.040. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabuia. Amerikan Sanomat, Finnish. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766. 


The Billboard, America’s Leading Theatrical 
Weekly. Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
Cleveland, Engineers’ Keview. Actual cir. 
for 1905, 250,650; monthiy aver, 20,888 copies, 
Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1905, 17,518. 
Largest in Dayton, paia at full rates. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y ar, "05, 12,9103 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago. 
Zanesville, ‘times-Kecorder. Sworn arerage 
1905.10,5¢64. Guaranteed doubie nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 





OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11.161. Dec.,’05,11.980. E,. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 

Portland, Journal. Dy. and Sy. Actual aver. 
for Feb., 1906, 25,234. aver. year 05. 21,926. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cheater. limes, ev’g dy. Averave 15, 7.740. 


N, Y. office, 220 Bway. F ht. Northrup, Mgr. 
aver. for 1905, 15.248, 


Erie. Times, daily. 
February. 1906, 16.886. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y 
iarrisbure. Telegraph. Sworn ar., Jan.. 18.- 
S84. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 
Philadelphia, Contectioners’ ‘nee 


mo. 
AW. 1904, 3.004: 1905, 5.470 ( 
Philadeiphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver 


circulation, 1905, daily 51.508: Sunday, 44.465; 
sworn statemeit. Girculation books open. 

“In —— Iphia nearly - every body reads THE 
BULL’ 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of March. 196: 
228.302 
229,766 
222.716 
Sunday 
. 231,380 

229.68 





AN 
TEED 


17 . 231.193 












Total for : 27 jays, 6.204326 copies. 
NET PALD AVERAGE FOR MAKCH, 


229,790 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’S circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitte 4. 

Wir1iaM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 3d, 1 
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, Philadelphia. The Press is 
the Great Home vty gh Be- 

ry sides the Guarantee Star,it has 
AYU the Gold Marks and is cn the Roll 
AN of Honor—the three most desir- 
TEED able distinctions for any newspa- 
per. Sworn daily average for 1905, 


106,600; Sunday average Februar 
1906, 148,168. at 


Philadeiphia, Farw Journal, 
moovtaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publisners, Average for 

> > 


1905, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QUAYS 
awarted the seventh Sugar Bowl AN 
to Farin ferent Jor the reason TEEO 


that- ‘that paper. among all those 
‘publisned tu the United States, 


“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that best serves its purpose as 
“an fed and 
“ror the agricultural popula- 
‘tion, and as an effective and 
‘seconomioal medium for com- 
nicating with them 


it 
“through its saiaeeinne coiumns.” “Unlike any 
other pauper.” 








PITTSBURG 
POST, 


the largest daily (morning) 
and Sunday circulation in 
the city of Pittsburg, has 


never made use of premiums 
or gift enterprises as circula- 


UA 
a Oe 
TEED 
tion getter. it goes to the 


bome of the buyer. The Western Penns a 
vania field cannot be covered without t) 

lost. Objectionable advertising is excluded 
from itscoiumns Cir.,’05, dy. 58,778, S. 67,011. 











Vent ba Local News 
daily, W.H. 
1905, 15.297 ee » its 34th year. 
Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news. henze 18 a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
tn the State in agricultural wealth. 


GUAS 
YeeD 





Williamsport. Grit. America’s Greatest 

Weerlu. Average 1905,226.713. Smith & Thomp. 
son, keps.. New Yori ‘and Chicago. 

York, Dispatch and Dally. Average for 1905. 
18,551. Enters two-thirds of Yori homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average cir, 
culation, 16.839 for 1905, 








Providence. Daily Journal. 17.290 (@@) 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin’?. 336 
averaye 1904. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Weaterly. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1905, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton. ~~ ameal Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905, 4.30 


Coiumbla, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.582 copies 





GUA (OO); sem:-weekly, 2,625. Sunday 
AN 05, 11.072 (OO). Actual average 
AAD July to Dec. 31. 05, daily 10,1533 

Sunday 11.524. 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
Dec. 31, 1905. 18.018 (3). Weekly 

heel average 1904, 14.515. 

AN mo of only En! papers in 
is) e South. and on per in 
EE sennongee awarded t F + 


The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence an eae ertising patronage. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily. Sunday, 
weekly. average ist 9 mos. noe daily & deh 120, 
Sunday, 55.497. weeily, 2832, & 
Taompson, Representatives v Y.¢ Chteago. 





‘ Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903 
. 


TT2; Sor 1904, 20.708; for 1905, $0,227, 
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TEXAS. 
Denton. Record and Chronicle, Fan mg av. 
1905,97%74. Weekly av.. 8,141. The daily and 


weeily reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


El Paso.Herald. Av.’05,5,011 ; Feb. '06, Lape go 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80% of E. 
Paso homes. Only E! Paso paper eligible to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


San Tt Standard, weekly Average for 
1904, 2. 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times. daily. F. K. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.327, Sor last six mouths, 1905,8.691. 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; 1905, 6,886; December, 
1905, 7.491. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. ’04, 6.682 ; 
05, 6.558. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n vf American Advertisers. 


gt yee Argus. Actual daily average, 
1905, 8.2 


Rutland. 2. Arerage 1904, 3,527. <Av- 


erage 1905, 4,2 


St. Albane. Messenger, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 3,051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch. Avernge 1904, 9.400; 1905, 
11,660. Dec.,’05av. 12,656, Largest circu’n. 


Norfolk. Landmark (@@). (OO). Leading home pa- 
per. Circ. genuine. No pads. H. K. &C. Co.. Sp’!. 


Rieh mond, Times-Dispatch, 
—— 
ictual datly ee. year end- 


GUAR ing December. 1905,20.376. High 
price circulation with no seat 
YEED or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 
WASHINGTON. 


Olympia. Recorder—evening. Just increased 
to 6 pages daily, 12 pages Saturdays. 

Tacoma. Ledger. Daily ar oe 1905, 154.3443 
Sunday, 20,885: weekly, 9.642 

Tacoma. News. Daily average months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily. R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average Jor 1904, 2.520. 

Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ.,11.196. 
Sunday paid cire., 11.83%. For 1905. Guaran- 
tees a paid circulation equal to any other two 
Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville. Gazette. d’lyand s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905, daily 8,149: semi-weekly 3,059, 
Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,8.482. Onlyasternoon paper. 
Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, oF 
26.648; February, 1906, 27.729 (OO 


Oshkoah, Northwestern. dally. <Averave for 
190k, 7.231. Average for the yeur, 1905, 7,658. 





Av.1905, 
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Milwaukee. The Journal. even. 


Average 1:05, 40.51%: Feb. 19.6, 
45.224. The pad daily circu- 


ASW lution of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 1s double that of any other even- 
TEED ing and more than is the pad 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


T* WISCONSIN 
GRICULTURIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Est. 1877, ruey: 
rips ey 27 for 1904. 82.254: 





Atel for 1905, 41.048. Has « larger 
AN ‘circulation in Yip ge thanany 
TEED dv, $2,830 an inch. 


other paper. 
N. Y. Office. Fac Court. 
C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4,511 : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. for 1904, 43.56 (2) ; for 1905, 4.802. 


Mere ty Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905, 8.687; Feb., 1956, 9.422. H. DeClerque, 


U.S. ‘Kepr., Chicayo and New Yori. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 195. dai y. 80. O48: weeacy, 15,654. 
Daily, February, 1906, 82.874. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Keaches 
all the German- a opwation of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. for the yearend. March, 
1906, 14,984; aver. lust six months, 15,8038. 


W. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily av.’05. 18,707; 
last three mouths 20,577. (Sat. 23,000). 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John, Star. Actual daily arerage for 
October, November, December. 1904, 6.091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Nalifax, Herald (© @) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
oronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade.monthly Average for 1905, 6.088. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn average daily 
circulation for year ending Dec. 30. 1905, 38.282. 
Advertising rate 56c. per inch. Flat. 


Toronto. Star, daily Daily average Feb- 
ruary, 1906, 41,938 copies. 


PRINCE EDWARD a 
Charlottetown. Guardian. Daly meruing 
Daily; 1905 av.,8,048, Only Tri- Wee cly, 3,128. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904, daily 
80,259; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 
Montreal. Star. dv.& wy. 
for 1904, Ay, SS.TYS,. wy. 125.2 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126.807, 
Peps ty ment Daily a? 
6,152; February, 1906, 6,892. 








Graham &Co, Av, 
40, Av. for 1905, 
1908, 


Average ’ 











The fact that the only advertising I have carried in advertising 
journals has been in the ROLL OF HONOR column in PRINTERS’ 
INK, and the further fact that I pay the spot cash a year in advance for 
my advertisement there, when I have pages in some other journais 
offered me in exchange for space in my paper, ought to be all the evi- 
dence necessary that I consider the Roll of Honor the best possible 
kind of advertising—7he Daily Telegram, D. W. Grandon, Editor 
and Publisher, Adrian, Mich., March 8, 1906. 
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©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@6©) 








Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and twelve are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 


Abnouncements under this classification, from publications having the gold marks in the 
Directory, cost 20 cents per line | ad week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a full year, 10 per cent 


iscount, or $18.72 


per year spot cash. it paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@©0). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. “Aver. 195, Daily 
83,590 (OO). Sunday 4%,731,.Wy,'04, 107, 925. 


ILLINOIS. 

GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@©). Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory, 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. use TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Boston (© ©) 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal. 

BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy in Boston. 

Boston. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen andus- 
tries of America. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©60), Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet. ‘The Textile Mill Trade.” 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©©) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark milling journal (OO). 
NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©). 
high-class New York < circulation. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medium in this section. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 

THE CHURCHMAN (©©)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Episcopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 

TH" IRON AGE (@©O), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its re in its representative fields. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW VIEW © ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@60).—The leading pa- 
per in the engineering world.—Herald, Syracuse. 

E. News prints more transient ads than ail 
other technical papers: 1 & 8c. a word. Try it. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ —— 

+4 a average issue, 19,0: 

MALLETT, Pub.. 263 po a # 

ped ns RAILWAY JOURNAL (060). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies, 


(© 0) 


Largest 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ¢ (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK op ake eS 2). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1 conservative, clean 
and up-to-date ~All ag om readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (Qo. established 1874. 
The great international weekly. The consolida- 
tion of the KLECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER 
wd AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN. Average circula- 

: ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER 
( weekly), 13,702; AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN (month- 
y), 


OMLO, 
* CINCINNATL ENQUIRER (@©). Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE_ PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it 1s on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn daily average 1905, 106,600; Sun- 
day average March, , 1906, 150,738. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (O0)— ielpnia's and” 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land 
marks; only paper allowed in thousands of Phila. 
del Iphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 
70 years. PUBLIC LEDGER gained 1,365 columns 
advertising in five months ending Dec. 1st, 1905, 
over same period 194, 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH ® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first tu cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. wargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA. 


tHE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; semi-monthly. ‘lhe South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WISCONSIN. 

THE MIL\WAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 
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THE “*P,-J,” 


(The Seattle Post- -Intelligencer ) 


(o) ©) 4 Gold Mark Paper. 

A Guarantee Star Paper. 

The only one in the State. FX 
The Only Morning Paper in Seattle. 


and bigger, better and stronger to-day than it ever was. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., Seattle, Washington. 


WI. J. MORTON, Eastern Representative, 
150 Nassau St., New York, 
86 Washington St., Chicago. 





For forty years the great home paper of Washington, 

















OO) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark papers more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies 
printed. Among the old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign © .—Webster’s Dictionary. 








Class and quality of circulation, as above 
described, means purchasing power of the 
readers, and it would appear that pub- 
lishers possessing the much-coveted 
Gold Marks ought to make it a point to 
remind advertisers often of this fact. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, 


from papers of the 


requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines the smailest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





CALIFORNIA. 
*S\HE BILLBOARD for musicians, vovalists and 
lecturers. San Francisco, 37 Phelan Bldg., 
906 Market St. 


CULOKRADYO. 
fk HF Denver Post, Sunday edition. March 18, 
1906. contained 4.473 different classified ads, 
a total of 98 9-10 columns. ‘the PosT is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountan region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. 
per lineeacb insertion. seven words to the line. 
CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
« population ; ; working people are skilled 
mecaanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
f¥\HE EVENING and SunpDAyY STAR. Washington. 
D. C. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PrREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
(HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 


rt HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
4 medium of Centra! Eastern iinois. 


Sly HE BILLBOARD for privilege men and con- 
cessionaires. CHICAGO, 878, Clark, Room 61. 


EORIA (Il) JOURNAL reaches over 13 000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


INDIANA. 
'MHE Terre Haute STAR isthe recognized Want- 
Ad medium of Terre Haute.—Results have 
made it so; one cent per word. 


T Hk Muncie Star is practically the only classi- 
fi medium in Muncie, Delaware County, 
and seven ol tlie counties. 
More classified s are printed daily in the 
Muncie Stak than in all other papers iu its terri- 
tory combined. 


URING the month of | neers. -_ The In- 
St. 1 88.090 lines 
of MAT in the ‘came month in 
1905 the STAR publishe 64, 935—showing a gain of 
23.155 lines. 
This argument in itself is strong enough to 
show the prestige of the Indianapolis STAR and 
the pulling power of its advertising columns. 


[HE Star Leafue, consisting of the Indianap- 
*  olis Star, Muncie Star and Terre Haute 
STAR, hearing Offices at Indianapolis. are leaders 
collectively and individually in the volume of 
classified advertising carried. in each, one 
= per word; combination rate, two cents per 











wut you want results from classified advertising 
in Indiana, use the Star League. 


HE Indianapolis NEWs during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than al! other dailies of indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 





IOWA. 
as Des Moines CapiTaL guarantees the lar- 
gest city =a the largest verge Ce get 
in lowa. The Want giv 
turns always. “ihe rate is 1 cent 2 word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 





‘THE Ba. eee REGISTER AND LEADER: onl. 

paper; carries more “want’’ - 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a w 


MAINE. 


H EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies compined. 


MARYLAND. 
{lps * Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


_'[ HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 


ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 





i eg HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 

905. printed a total of 427.227 classified ads 

There were no trades, deals or discounts. There 

was a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was hep 847 more 
than any other Boston paper carried in 1905. 


25 ~ CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 

Daly ENTERPRISE, Brock- 

cyor ton, Mass., carries solid page 

TEED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 





MICHIGAN, 
<AGINAW CoURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
\ day paper; result yetter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 13,500; le. word; 4c. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA 
f [get MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 1 the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


HE MINNKAPOLIS I RIBUN& 1s the oldest Minne- * 


apolis daily and has over 100,600 subscriber-, 
whicb is 30,000 odd each day over and avove any 
other Minneapolis daily, Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis. by 
many tbousands, than any other evening paver. 
It over 80 of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day). no free ads; price covers botn 
morning andj evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 





HE Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified ——— 47 any 
other Minneapolis ox Wants 
and no Clarivoyant nor o cottonabte » medical 
ee printed. 

Corre of classified Wants print: 
In Pobruary. ee lines. Individual adver- 
tisements, 18,07 

Circulation, 1908, 57,039; 1904, 64,384; 1905, 67,588. 
First two months 1906, 68,840. ‘The average Sun- 
day circulation, 68,287. 
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MISSOURI. 
gars Joplin GLope carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum. l5c. 
MONTANA. 
a ‘HE Anaconda deta ae is Montana’s great 


* Want-Ad ’ mediu c.a word. ——— 
circulation (1905), 11, 144; "Bisolag, 13, 
NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
p= ENTERPRISE, Burlington—Want me- 
dium of the county; lc. word; results sure. 
}LIZABETH DatLty JourNAL—Leading Home 
paper: i0to 24 pages. Only “Want” Med- 
ium, Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 
EWARK. N. J, Freie Zeitune (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
‘WHE EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business 
W\HE Post-ExPREss is the a afternuon Want 
ad-mevium 1p Kocheste 


A EVENING JOURNAL. Kastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 





HE BILLBOARD for actors, actresses and 
performers. New York, 1440 B’way, Koom 8. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in W County. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in ‘Buffalo ana the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 





TT TimES-UNION, of Albany, New York. Be* 
ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 

—, a circulation greater than all other 
jaily papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. hbalf- 
tone making, and practically anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per tssue flat : six words toa line. Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
GRAND FORKS ES Cire. Sept. 705, 6,515. 
¥ examination by A. A. A.. June a Biggest 
Daily nN. D. La Coste & donee N. Y. Rep’s. 


One, 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
(Det: BILLBOARD for street men, sidewalk 
salesmen, drifters and itinerant merchants 
in alllines. Although essentially and primarily 
atheatrical and amusement journal, the demon- 
strating salesmen and peddlers of the sidewalks 
have also claimed it for their own. Practically 
every one of Ea in America reads it regularly 
every week; 15 cents ner line flat. 
Address tat BILLBOAKD PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11.980. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors. 
OREGON. 


ORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily and Sunday 
n “Want ads.” as well as in circnia- 
tion, in Portiand and in Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘P.HE Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 


other paper. 


HY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
TAK. PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia Fae Sc a reads 


Net daily — @ circulation for 
arc 


906: 
229,790 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





VIRGINIA. 
HE News LEADER, Ven ublished every) afternoon 
except Spee ichmond. Va. largest 


circulation by tong odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium iv 
Virginia. Classified aavts,, one centa word per 
insertion. cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 worus: no display. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VY iCtoris COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est ng * Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bldg.) %, Special Eastern Agent, 


CANADA, 
\HE Halifax HERALD (OO) ped the Ma1L—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want a 


‘(THE CHARLOTTE GUARDIAN. yor Edward 
Island’s classified medium; 1c. word; 2c. week. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


4 |, HE DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads oue cent a word. 

Mipinnum charge 2) cents. 


‘|.HE Montreal DaILy Star carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisemeuts 
than any o\her weekly paper in Canada. 


T=, vant ade Free PRESS carries more 

nt” vertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Ca 
combin Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 


—_~<+— 
MAIL BANKING TO HELP MAIL 
BUYING. 


S 











A modern suggestion has been made 
recently by Mr. Frank B. White, presi- 
dent of an advertising agency of Chi- 
cago, which is that in all mail-order 
centers, such as Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, at least one bank should offer 
inducements to farmers to deposit their 
money in that metropolitan bank sub- 
ject to check. When farmers ship 
their live stock or crops to the city and 
sell them, it is easier to deposit | the 
proceeds in the city bank than it is to 
carry the money to the country bank. 
The city bank which understands such 
a branch of business will pay interest 
on balances subject to check, and then 
the farmer-depositor who orders goods 
from the mail-order house of that city 
can simply enclose his personal check 
with the order, and as it will be a check 
on the bank of the same city it will 
not be subject to exchange. This plan 
has already been put into effect in one 
bank in Chicago—the Ravenswood Ex- 
change Bank.—Northwestern Agricult- 
ursst. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


a 





months, in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
ve put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber atthe same rate. Fiveeentsacopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possioie to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
bundred. Ft 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure. 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified sition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last my A is repeated 
when new ony fails to come to hand one week 
in advance o: ad of publication, 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure. of the advertiser, 
and space wu: paid for pro rata. x 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appeariog as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 


CHARLES J. ZiINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 


NEW YORK, APRIL 11, 1906. 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journai, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 


WALLACE c. RICHARDSON, 
Temple Court, New York, has re- 
cently added to his list Home and 
Farm of Louisville, Ky. 


THE Strawbridge & Clothier 
store of Bhiladelphia is out with 
a booklet of Easter specialties 
which is fully up to the high 
standard of that establishment’s 
literature. 


AN artistic little folder of the 
Massengale Advertising Agency, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, announces its 
removal from the Austell Building 
to the top floor.of the Candler 
Building, Atlanta’s new 16-story 
sky-scraper. 
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Tue Grand Rapids Herald, 
which was recently purchased by 
Ralph H. Booth, has been re-sold 
to Congressman William Alden 
Smith, formerly a stockholder in 
the paper. 





ROUND-UP OF “SPECIAL- 
ISTS.” 





Fifty-two “weak men” and sim- 
ilar medical advertisers in New 
York have been put out of busi- 
ness by the police and Postoffice 
authorities through the discontin- 
uance of their advertising in news- 
papers. The New York World, 
Herald and Telegram were warn- 
ed that exclusion from the mails 
would follow unless the advertis- 
ing was stopped. Several of the 
“specialists” have also been indict- 
ed by a Federal grand jury. 


NEWSPAPER VS. MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING. 


Mr. T. B. Eiker, who has re- 
sumed his connection with the 
National Advertiser inaugurates a 
new policy and. his slogan is to 
be “Newspaper vs. Magazine Ad- 
vertising.” Mr. Eiker urges news- 
papers to refuse to sell their space 
to magazines. Teddy is a smart 
one and whatever he does under- 
take pans out allright for him. 
At any rate it is gratifying to 
know that the National Adver- 
tiser is again to have a policy. 











PORTLAND AD CLUB. 


A week will be given in the 
spring to exploiting articles manu- 
factured in Oregon, the merchants 
of Portland, that State, devoting 
their advertising space to the pur- 
pose. This campaign will be man- 
aged by the members of the Port- 


land Ad Men’s League. The 
league recently elected these 
officers: B. I. Dasent president, 


William Kleim first vice-president, 
E. R. Hillig second vice-president, 
Scott Bozorth secretary, W. Coop- 
er Morris treasurer; R. M. Hall, 
W. J. Hofmann and C. J. Owen, 
executive committee. 
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THE advertising of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, Chicago, 
has been secured by J. L. Stack, 
of that city. It was formerly 
placed by the Painter-Tobey-Jones 
agency. 





“Wuat’s in the Magazines” is 
the title of a little thumb-nail pub- 
lication issued monthly by the 
publishers of The Dial of Chicago, 
the literary journal of the West. 
Its avowed purpose is to provide 
a bird’s eye view of the leading 
magazines of the month, to show 
just what they contain and what 
the principal articles are about. 
Incidentally it serves to advertise 
The Dial. 








BILLBOARD CENSORSHIP. 


At the recent convention of the 
Associated Billposters and Dis- 
tributors’ directors in Detroit a 
formal resolution to censor ad- 
vertising offered to members was 
adopted. The use of all sensa- 
tional, viscious and suggestive pa- 
per is denounced, with objection- 
able titles of plays, such as “Why 
“Women Sin,” “Queen of the 
Highbinders,” “Fast Life in New 
York,” etc. _ After August I a 
penalty will be laid on members 
of the association who post such 
paper. Five years ago the organ- 
ization ruled out all objectionable 
medical advertising. 
ADVERTISED THEIR “WIN- 

DOW. 


A half page was taken recently 
in Boston dailies to advertise a 
new show window that has been 
built on the store of A. Shuman 
& Co., clothiers. This window is 
colonnaded, rectangular in shape, 
and has a background of fluted 
Roman Doric columns, supporting 
a moulded frieze from which 
springs a curved ceiling. It is 
finished in rich San Domingo ma- 
hogany, and will be the center of 
a continuous display of men’s and 
boys’ clothing, A half-tone view 
of the window was given, with de- 
scription. 








METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
B5e7 WEST OLITAN Ma aN OSe 





seal 


PAN MINIATURE reproduction of 

the May Cover (Decoration Day 
Number) of 

The Magazine of Cheerfulness, 
whose purpose is ‘* to be sprightly with- 
out being trivial, to be interesting 
without exploiting the merely bizarre, 
to deal with men and women without 
exaggerating only their weakness, or 
exposing only their sins.’’ 














“Dainty Wall Decorations” is 
the title of a book recently is- 
sued by the Alabastine Company 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is 
stated that the purpose of the 
book is to show how the charm of 
dainty colors will increase the at- 
tractiveness of a home. In this 
it is eminently successful, through 
the medium of fifteen designs 
which are shown in Alabastine 
tints. 


COMBINATION ELECTRICAL 
ADS. 


A plan to merge a number of 
electrical supply houses as_ the 
“Co-operative Electrical Develop- 
ment Association” is being agitat- 
ed by Robert Crouse, of Chicago. 
A $20,000 advertising appropria- 
tion has already been made for 
magazine advertising, the compan- 
ies interested aiming to go into 
magazines with a pool advertise- 
ment of electrical apparatus and 
supplies, referring inquirers to in- 
dividual houses, 
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Tue Ladies’ Home Journal, in 
its concentration of the buying 
power of a million homes, does 
with ease and exactness what even 
the most patient house-to-house 
canvasser could not do. 





KALAMAZOO “TELEGRAPH” 
NOT SOLD. 


The report of the sale of the 
Kalamazoo Evening Telegraph has 
been very much exaggerated. In 
fact it has not been sold but is 
published by the same company 
that has published it for eighteen 
years, 





UNION SUIT LADIES’ PIC- 
TURES IN COURT. 


In the case of Bernarr MacFad- 
den, publisher of Physical Culture, 
who was arrested last October on 
a charge of exhibiting indecent 
posters, a New York court has 
decided that these posters, show- 
ing women in union suits, are de- 
trimental to public morals. ,Sen- 
tence was suspended. Mr. Mac- 
Fadden exhibited the posters as 
an advertisement for his physical 
culture show in Madison Square 
Garden. 


IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


In Printers’ INK for March 14 
there appeared a story “ How THE 
Dry Bones WERE STIRRED IN ORE- 
GON.” It was an interview with Mr, 
C. S. Jackson, publisher of the Port- 
land, Ore., Journal, who at that time 
was in New York City. PRINTERS’ INK 
sought the story from Mr. Jackson 
and the statements are his own. In 
the Evening Telegram for March 30 
there appears a lengthy editorial in re- 
gard to the above interview full of 
generalities and innuendoes, but care- 
fully avoiding the question of circula- 
tion. PRINTERS’ INK reminds Mr. C. 
J. Owen, editor and manager of the 
Telegram, for the second time, that 
the circulation statement of the Jour- 
nal for 1905 is backed by Mr. Jackson 
with a $100 forfeit, which will be paid 
by the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy, 
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AN advertising show is to be 
held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. May 3 to 9. It 
is directed by the company that 
managed the Chicago advertising 
show last fall. 





Porter, TAytor & Co., of Chi- 
cago, publishers of the Glass and 
Pottery World, are sending out 
a series of neat little folders ad- 
vertising the merits of their pub- 
lication. In Booklet F of the 
series it is predicted that the pres- 
ent year will see a falling off in 
the number of china stores and 
jobbing houses and increased buy- 
ing on the part of department 
stores, 





A NBWS-ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 


Ivy L. Lee, an advertising spe- 
cialist at 20 Broad street, New 
York, makes a business of fur- 
nishing to daily papers and‘ maga- 
zines throughout the country news 
items about manufacturing con- 
cerns, new processes and inven- 
tions, etc., depending on the skill 
and interest with which matter is 
written to secure publication, and 
acting as agent for clients in the 
business world who have such 
commodities or enterprises to 
promote. Mr. Lee was director of 
the extensive campaign of public- 
ity by, such methods that made the 
Marconi system of wireless tele- 
graphy famous. 





AN EXPLANATION. 
PortLAnD, Ore., March 26, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read Mr. Collins’ article in 
Printers’ INK with much interest and 
I have taken the liberty to reprint it. 
Only in one statement was it materially 
different from what I said to Mr. 
Collins. That was in the statement that 
the Journal had more circulation “than 
the Oregonian and Telegram.” I really 
meant to be fair and accurate in my 
statements and in this respect I was 
misquoted and to the undeserved in- 
jury of the papers referred to. The 
Journal has more circulation in Port- 
land and in Oregon than either the 
Telegram or the Oregonian. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S, Jackson, Publisher. 
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Tue Bridgeport, Conn., Board 
of Trade makes a bid for new 
manufacturing concerns in a small 
leaflet which business men of the 
city are asked to enclose in their 
regular mail. 





Ir is stated that one out of 
every four of the immigrants now 
going into western Canada speaks 
the German language. Der Nord- 
westen of Winnipeg is easily lead- 
er in the German field of that 
section of the country. The pub- 
lishers state that every issue car- 
ries from 54 to 60 columns of 
display advertising. 





BUFFALO “TIMES” BURNED 
OUT 


The office of the Evening Times, 
Buffalo, was totally destroyed by 
fire April 3, entailing a loss of 
$200,000, covered by insurance. 
The Times belongs to Norman E. 
Mack, who was traveling to De- 
troit at the time, and returned to 
make arrangements for getting out 
his paper. Through the kindness 
of George E. Matthews, publisher 
of the Buffalo Express, a morning 
paper, the Times was issued with- 
out delay on the afternoon after 
the fire occurred. 





THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
THE STAR GALAXY. 





At the time of going to press 
a telegram was received from the 
Victoria, B. C., Colonist seeking 
admission to the celebrated group 
of newspapers known as the Star 
Galaxy. The certificate will be 
reproduced in Printers’ INK for 
April 18th. The actual daily av- 
erage of the Colonist for 1905, as 
shown by a detailed statement 
filed for use in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1906, 
was 4,302. With one exception, 
this is the largest known circula- 
tion in British Columbia. 
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“THE up-to-date farm home is 
the freest buyer of general mer- 
chandise in our midst at the 
present time, and the farmer and 
stockman in this year of renewed 
prosperity A. D. 1906 ‘has the 
price.’ ”—Breeders’ Gazette, Chi- 
cago. 


PUBLIC LEDGER HAS 
BIRTHDAY. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
was seventy years old on March 
25.. The first successful one-cent 
paper in that city, it was started 
in 1836 by three young printers 
who had no capital, and success 
led them to found the Baltimore 
Sun a year later. George W. 
Childs bought the Ledger in 1864, 
and was the first to use stereotype 
plates on a newspaper in this 
country. 





INTERESTING CONTEN- 
TION. 





An interesting lawsuit was late- 
ly settled out of court. About 
twelve years ago the Werner 
Company, book publishers, Akron, 
O., began advertising a reprint of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
this country as a newspaper 
premium, giving the book wide 
publicity and selling many thou- 
sands of copies. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Company, which 
has the American rights to the 
original English edition of the 
work, claimed that this  ad- 
vertising of the reprint had de- 
stroyed its sale for the original, 
and suit for damages was brought. 
The American Newspaper Asso- 
ciation was also named in the 
complaint. Morgan & Mitchell, 
Potter Building, New York, at- 
torney for the defense, recently 
stated that the case had been 
settled. It was unique in its con- 
tention that advertising had de- 
stroyed demand for a commodity, 
and the defense endeavored to 
show that, on the contrary, the 
demand created for the reprint 
encyclopedia was beneficial to the 
original work, 
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BOSTON AGENT FAILS. 


A Boston advertising agent, D. 
H. Clendenan, has filed a petition 
of bankruptcy in that city, with 
liabilities of $197,000 and assets of 
$400. Claims to the amount of 
$165,000 are said to be secured. 





THE FIRST COVER PAGE, 


The first cover page of Print- 
ERS’ INK has been alternately oc- 
cupied by the Star League papers 
of Indiana and the Woman's 
Magazine, of St. Louis, for three 
consecutive years. The price of 
the page is $80 per insertion. The 
present contract of the Star 
League expires on May g and the 
one of the Woman’s Magazine on 
May 30. The present contractors 
will be given an opportunity to 
renew. Should a vacancy occur, 
however, the Butterick Trio has 
first call for the page and the 
Lord & Thomas advertising agen- 
cy of Chicago has the second call. 











BARRED OUT OF PAPER, 
TOOK BILLBOARDS. 


The Kalamazoo Stove Co., well- 
known in the mail-order field, re- 
cently sent some mail-order news- 
paper ads to the daily papers of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. They did not 
appear, however, and _ inquiry 
brought an admission from the 
Fort Wayne News that, by an 
agreement between local mer- 
chants and the newspapers, mail- 
order advertising would not be 
accepted for publication. Space 
was then taken on the billboards 
to tell people in Fort Wayne the 
circumstances, the newspaper’s 
letter being reprinted on the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co.’s poster. More 
than 1,000 Kalamazoo stoves have 
been sold in that city, it is said. 
In similar cases the Postoffice de- 
partment has threatened newspa- 
pers with exclusion for refusing 
legitimate advertising by agree- 
ment with merchants’ associations. 
An extended account of this inci- 
dent, with reproductions of the 
letter and poster, appears in Agri- 
cultural Advertising for April. 
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Tue American Cartoon is a new 
bi-weekly publication, issued from 
200 William st., New York. It 
contains cartoons selected from 
the more important dailies and 


weeklies of this country and 
Europe, and sells at a cent a 
copy. 





WINDOW POSING. 


The New York Herald gives an 
interesting account of a man in 
St. Louis, who poses in store win- 
dows, and will hold himself in a 
certain attractive attitude for a 
full hour.. While a mere model 
frequently seems alive, he, who is 
alive, makes the thick crowd which 
he draws in doubt as to whether 
he is a man or a model. The 
writer of this account says he is 
in so much demand that he has 
now taught this wife and daughters 
to exercise successfully his pecu- 
liar art. ; 


PAINT MEN ORGANIZE. 





Billposters throughout the coun- 
try who control painted bulletin - 
boards as well have organized an 
association similar to the  bill- 
posters’ organization, but separate 
from it. The charter members 
are: Burton System, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Newark Sign Co., 
Newark, N. J.; American Sign 
Co., Baltimore; Washington Bill- 
posting Co., Washington, D. C.; 
S. H. Robison Co., Philadelphia ; 
John Donnelly & Sons, Boston; 
C. C. Ames, Providence, R. I.; 
Columbus Billposting Co., Colum- 
bus, O.; L. H. Ramsey, Lexington, 
Ky.; Varney & Green, San Fran- 
cisco; Bryan Co., Cleveland; 
Walker & Co., Detroit; Curran 
Co., Denver; J. Galrick, New, Or- 
leans; Bernard Advertising Ser- 
vice, Savannah, Ga.; A. B. Beall, 
Sioux City, Ia; Geo. M. Leonard, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; P. B. 
Haber, Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
Arthur Ware, Montreal. W. S. 
Burton was elected permanent 
president, O. F. Vedder secretary, 
and E, C, Donnelly treasurer. 
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Tue Lyman D. Morse Adver- 
tising Agency has changed its 
firm name to Morse International 
Agency on April 1. Increasing 
business oblige this well-known 
concern to seek larger quarters. 
On May tIst it will be located in 
the Revillion Building, 19 West 
34th street, New York. 





BRITISH NEWSPAPER  DI- 
RECTORY TWENTY 
YEARS OLD. 


The 1906 edition of the Adver- 
tisers’ A B C Directory, published 
by T. B. Browne, Limited, Lon- 
don, has recently been issued. 
While devoted primarily to publi- 
cations of Great Britain, it also 
lists the papers of the British 
Colonies and foreign countries. 
The A B C book has been issued 
annually for twenty years. 





A Dayton, O., correspondent 
writes the Little Schoolmaster: 


It is the farmer who reads the agricultural 
press. The farmer who reads an agricultural pa- 
peris the man whosecures a competency from 
the soil—the man whose sons and daughters 
are well dressed and whoattend the schools and 
colleges of the towns and cities. He is the 
hard-headed old fellow who has a balance in 
the local bank, or the prosperous young fellow 
who drives over in a rubber-tired buggy, to see 
his girl on Sunday. 

The agricultural paper circulates among a 
higher type of people than the average general 
advertiser gives it credit for. For instance, a 
number of farm papers are being sold in connec- 
tion with daily papers, and the farmer who pays 
fora daily paper delivered at his door every 
day is not engaged solely in growing hair or 
assisting the gold brick industry. 

Farmers are the most yo a of men. 
They talk less and think more than any other 
people. Their surroundings are such that they 
absorb what they read to a greater extent than 
others. They have the most receptive minds 
in the world. 

The farmer reads when he is not pressed for 
time. Heis of allmen the one whose mind 
can be impressed, 

His ignorance isa myth. His uncouth ways 
are seen only on the stage. His poverty isa 
thing of the past. Any set of men who can 
make and save and distribute billions of dol- 
lars in twelve months are not fools. Their 
riches is not a matter of accident. It requires 
method to add so much to the general prosper- 
ity. Only rational, intelligent, discriminating 
men could do it. 

Then, the agricultural press itself. What 
sort of papersare they? Are they gotten up 
for a purpose, and do they win their way upon 
merit ? 

The farmer pays for his agricultural paper 
these days. He subscribes for it because he 
likes it. It is taken for a purpose—a business 
purpose—and it must be up to a standard, the 
standard of the farmer. 





HE FOUNDED -. APOLLIN- 
ARIS. ° 


Edward Steinkopff, who died re- 
cently in England, was the found- 
er of the company that marketed 
Apollinaris water all over the 
world. At one time he also 
owned the — straight-laced St. 
James Gazette, of London. It is 
said of Mr. Steinkopff that his 
career was one of the romances of 
industry. He was born in Meck- 
lenburg, and in the early ’7os join- 
ed a German house in Glasgow. In 
a short time he began business on 
his own account, but a bank fail- 
ure caused him heavy loss, and he 
went to London. There in 1874 
he founded the Apollinaris busi- 
ness, which in 1897 was sold out 
for nearly $10,000,000, of which 
half was the personal share of 
Mr. Steinkopff. Apollinaris was 
built up before the days of adver- 
tising, and when the company was 
confronted by the White Rock 
competition in this country a few 
years ago, it is said, it refused to 
advertise or notice its competitor. 
By characteristic methods the lat- 
ter has been made a great com- 
modity, and though the present 
sales of Apollinaris in the United 
States are large enough for any- 
body, those of White Rock are 
also enormous. One of the most 
interesting things the Apollinaris 
people ever issued as printed mat- 
ter was their familiar label. This 
was designed by George Du- 
Maurier, author of “Trilby.” 

++ 


PROBABLY FROM A CHICAGO AD- 
SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


104 Canal Street, 
CLEVELAND, March 30, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Below find copy of an application which 
came to usin response to an ad we had in 
one of the Cleveland papers for an adwriter. 

As an example of delirious anxiety and self- 
enthusiasm this seems to be about the limit. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., 
J. A. McClelland. Dept. of Publicity. 





CLEVELAND, O. 
Dear Sir - 
Noticed ad 


Age 
Did very little 
advertising, not enough to speak of. 
ow 


rs 
Ed. H, Kuenzel 
2191 Ea 39th st. 
but away all day. 
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NEW ZEALAND - ADVER- 
TISES FOR AMERICAN 
FARMERS. 


The New Zealand government 
has closed a contract with the 
Painter-Tobey-Jones Company of 
Chicago, approximating, $300,000 
for advertising in the United 
States and Canada. The tourist 
resorts of the island will be ad- 
vertised, and its International Ex- 
position, which is to be inaugurat- 
ed November ist. In addition, 
American colonists who speak the 
English language are wanted for 
the millions of acres of unoccu- 
pied land on the island. 


IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Toronto, Ont., March 24, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Could you oblige me with a list of the best 
local papers in the towns and cities of Canada, 
west of Port Arthur, of over 4,000 population, 
together with their rates. 

Yours truly, 
S. A. Finpray. 


According to the 1905 edition of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory there are but nine towns 
and cities of 4,000 population or 
more in Canada, west of Port 
Arthur, in which newspapers are 
published. Below is given a list 
of these towns with the daily pa- 
pers which have the highest circu- 
lation rating in the Directory. It 
will be noted that there are only 
three cities in Western Canada in 
which papers are published which 
claim a regular issue in excess of 
1,000 copies. The advertising 
rates of these and other papers in 
the Dominion of Canada may be 
obtained from advertising agen- 
cies, or by applying to the publi- 
cations direct: 











Nanaimo, B.C , Free Press, F., ““JKL” 
Pietson, Diews, Ml... ......00 see “JKL” 
New Westminster, Columbian, F.. ‘‘JKL’ 
Rossland, Miner, M..........++++ *TKL” 
Vancouver, Province, M.......... 7,429 
Victoria, Colonist, M..... s= 4980 
Brandon, Man., Sun, “KL” 
Winnipeg, Free Press, M... ++ 25,693 
Dawson, N. W. T., News, E...... “Ja” 
A “JKL” rating in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 


means that a paper, is not supposed 
to have an average issue of as 
many as a thousand copies per 
year. 
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NONE LIKE IT. 


There isn’t another advertising 
publication in this country that 
has as much real influence in 
moulding advertising opinion, or 
so accurately reflects the progress 
that is being made in current ad- 
vertising methods, as Printers’ 
INK, the Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising —Rhode 
Island Advertiser for March, 1906. 





Any manufacturer with imagin- 
ation can sit down with a copy of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
note how carefully its contents are 
adapted to a certain class of the 
American woman. He can make 
a few inquiries and find out in 
just what estimation the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is held. He can 
then realize that his advertise- 
ment in the columns of the one 
copy which he can follow into the 
home is carefully considered by 
the purchasing agent in that home, 
and he can then multiply that re- 
sult by the millions of homes 
which the Ladies’ Home Journal 
reaches every month. If that 
manfiufacturer sells a food, he can 
realize that the purchasing agent 
buys not only for her own mouth, 
but for the other mouths she has 
to feed, the average number of 
whic! is five to a household. Also, 
if he sells a food, he should re- 
member that the food is eaten not 
only yesterday and to-day, but 
also to-morrow, and that if the 
people in that household like it he 
has a chance to continue selling 
it to these five million mouths 
every day in the year; but he 
should not forget that people need 
a constant reminder, and that the 
one advertisement that carries the 
food ino the home should be re- 
peated, so that it may not by any 
chance be supplanted by another 
food which another manufacturer 
calls to their attention a month 
later. This is the whole principle 
of advertising—the right copy in 
the right medium, reaching the 
right people, and then continued 
persistence.—The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. 
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ONLY TWO OUT OF TEN. 


There are in Philadelphia ten 
English dailies and out of these 
but two submitted a detailed state- 
ment of circulation which will in- 
sure a figure rating in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1906. These are the Evening 
Bulletin, with an actual daily aver- 
age circulation for 1905 of 211,134, 
and the Press with an average for 
the same period of 106,600 copies. 
The Bulletin and the Press are 
members of the Star Galaxy, and 
the Press also possesses the so- 
called Gold Marks (00). 





QUALITY VS. QUANTITY. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The following paragraph is quoted from an 
advertisement a the Country Gentieman, 
in the January number of Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, page 42, where it is credited to Mr. 
Rowell—date not given : 

“The higher the price at which a publi- 
cation issold, the more that publication 
is worth, per thousand, tothe advertiser. 
The higher the price, the more closely 
will the actual sale a oe the 
number issued. The higher the price, 
the longer the publication will be pre- 
served. The lower the price at which a 

ublication is sold, the less the publica- 

ion is worth, per thousand, to the adver- 
tisers. The lower the price, the more 
widely will the actual sale fall below the 
number issued. The lower the price, the 
shorter the time the publication will be 
preserved.” 

The value of the quotation to the Country 
Gentleman is obvious. 

Yet the statement is not correct—advertising 
merit does not depend on subscription price. 

As of comparative interest I quote from 
Printers’ Ink, February 14, 1906, in com- 
ment upon what constitutes circulation : 

“The periodicals referred to are known 
as mail order papers, and some of them 
carry advertising to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually; 
and their patrons, people like Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., and Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., doing a mail-ordertbusiness running 
into the tens of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, regard these free distribution pa- 

ersas more valuable for their purpose 
eed almost any other that are available.” 

This is the actual condition. Extent and 
character of distribution determine advertising 
value. Subscription price has nothing to do 
with it. 

In confirmation of this conclusion let me 
cite the case of the Farm Foural, Phila- 
delphia, which holds a Printers’ INk award 
as the one publication in the United States 
that ‘‘ best serves its purpose as an educator 
and counselor for the agricultural population, 
and as an effective and economical medium for 
communicating with them through its advertis- 
ge oy mel 

he Farm F¥ournalsubscription price is 75c. 
for five years; 60c. to clubs—an absolutely 
nominal price. And yet the Farm Journal 
is swamped with advertising space, sold for 
months in advance—the only publication 
having a waiting list of advertisers—advertisers 
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actually entering their orders and engaging 
space in the hope that some other advertiser’s 
earlier engagement of space may be canceled, 
This advertising value has no reference to and 
is entirely unaffected by the subscription price, 
and is better than the value of papers charging 
many times as much per year to subscribers. 

The Separator News, Westchester, Pa., 
which carries about a page of other than 
separator advertising, is six years old, distri- 
butes half a million copies, four-fifths under rc. 
postage, gets its circulation by selecting 
names and gets to the numbers and the people 
its publishers wish, and is the most valuable 
sort of an advertising medium, but has no sub- 
scription price nor subscription receipts. 

he New York monthly magazines furnish 
another comparison and proof. Subscription 
on has no bearing upon publicity value. 
xtent and character of circulation are the only 
criterions, 

There may have been a time when the first 
above quotation was true. If Mr. Rowell 
uttered it no doubt it was correct at the time— 
but not now. The subscription price standard 
as to advertising value is wiped out, and the 
high subscription price publications have 
generally suffered in the minds of advertisers 
in the competitions which the latter-day, low- 
rate subscription periodicals have brought 
about. OLp PRINTER. 


If the “Old Printer’ had not 
gone off.at half cock he would 
have had no occasion to write his 
letter printed above. If he will 
re-read the second line of the 
paragraph that the Country 
Gentleman esteems so highly, and 
note there the words “per thou- 
sand,” he will perceive that there 
is no inconsistency in the two 
statements he, in his senility, 
thinks so contradictory. An ad- 
vertising medium, to do good, 
must have quality and quantity; of 
these quantity is most important, 
but with quantity the same can 
any one doubt that first quality is 
better than second or sixth?— 
[EpiTor PRINTERS’ INK, 


NO MORE PEEKABO EN- 
VELOPES IN CANADA. 


The postal authorities of Great 
Britain and Canada have notified 
our Postoffice that hereafter they 
will not deliver mail in the patent 
envelopes that have a transparent 
slip let in their fronts, through 
which the typewritten name and 
address are visible. Mail address- 
ed to those countries in the “out- 
look” envelopes will be treated by 
the United States Postoffice as 
unmailable. The time necessary 
to decipher addresses on such let- 
ters is said to retard mails, 











40. 
REASONS WHY REASON- 
WHY COPY IS BEST. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN E, KEN- 
NEDY WHO BELIEVES THAT MERE 


ASSERTION OF SUPERIORITY IS NOT 
GOOD ADVERTISING, 


Mr. John E. Kennedy, formerly 
chief copy writer for the Lord & 
Thomas agency and now a mem- 
ber of the firm of the Ethridge- 
Kennedy Company, 41 Union 
Square, New York, is known in the 
advertising world as the leading 
exponent of reasonswhy copy. 
To a reporter of Printers’ INK, 
Mr. Kennedy disclaimed being 
the originator of this form of ad- 
vertising. Some of the earliest 
examples of advertising, particu- 
larly those treating of remedies 
(‘he said) were constructed on 
the reason-why principle. Mr. 
Kennedy’s relation to the move- 
ment in favor of copy that con- 
vinces is similar to that of the 
late Henry George towards the 
Single Tax. Each _ resurrected 
an old idea and made it his own 
by sheer force of advocacy. A 
wide experience in the advertising 
field in ‘the course of which he 
has planned campaigns and writ- 
ten copy for Regal shoes, Wilson 
Ear Drums, the remedies of the 
Shoop Family Medicine Co., of 
Racine, Wisconsin, the cereal pro- 
ducts of the Postum Company, 
the “1900” Washer Company, of 
Binghamton, New York, manu- 
facturers-of a machine for wash- 
ing clothes, the Winton automo- 
bile, Cascarets and other widely 
advertised articles gives to Mr. 
Kennedy’s opinions on matters re- 
lating to advertising a value that 
must necessarily be lacking in the 
opinions of those of more limited 
experience. In the course of my 
conversation with him Mr. Ken- 
nedy showed me a number of let- 
ters from people who have used 
copy prepared by him, all of them 
testifying to the fact that Kennedy 
reason-why copy produced much 
better results than any copy they 
had used before. Some of the 
comparisons of the cost per in- 
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quiry are interesting as tending to 
show that while what is known as 
general publicity advertising—that 
is advertising that simply aims to 
keep the name of an article before 
the public—will produce some re- 
sults, the pulling power of reason- 
why copy is infinitely greater even 
when the advertisements occupy a 
much smaller amount of space. 

In answer to my request that he 
would state briefly the principal 
arguments in favor of reason-why 
copy Mr. Kennedy said, “Well, to 
begin at the beginning, what is 
the object of advertising? To 
sell goods, isn’t it? Let us keep 
one thing firmly in mind, that ad- 
vertising is nothing more than 
salesmanship on paper—printed 
persuasion—the art of influencing 
public opinion so that people will 
prefer your goods to those of 
your competitor. 

“How does a salesman influence 
a customer to buy what he has to 
sell? By giving reasons, isn’t that 
so? He doesn’t talk about some- 
thing that has no connection, or 
only a distant connection with the 
thing he has to sell, nor does he 
recite jingles, but he starts right 
in to convince his listener that 
the thing he has to sell is the 
best of its- kind. Conviction is not 
produced ‘by bare affirmation, but 
by explanation, by proof, by in- 
ference, by argument—in short, by 
reason-why talk. 

“Affirmation is the commonest 
form of advertising and the least 
productive, mind I say the least 
productive, because I am _ not 
denying that affirmation alone if 
persisted in will win some con- 
verts. This may seem to contra- 
dict the statement I have just 
made that conviction is not pro- 
duced by bare affirmation but it 
doesn’t; because purchasers are 
sometimes led to buy an article 
not because they are convinced of 
its merits, but because they are 
curious concerning them. General 
publicity advertising, that is to 
say advertising that relies on bare 
affirmation, appeals to the curi- 
osity, reasonewhy advertising ap- 

















peals to the intellect. General pub- 
licity advertising is most produc- 
tive when the article advertised 
can be bought for a few cents, be- 
cause people will spend five or 
ten cents, or even a quarter, to 
gratify their curiosity, but they 
won't spend a dollar or five dol- 
lars or a hundred dollars unless 
you tell them why. For example, 
if a manufacturer of cigars should 
advertise persistently and say in 
his announcements no more than 
this: 

TALLY-HO IS THE BEST FIVE-CENT 

CIGAR MADE, TRY ONE, 

some men would be influenced to 
buy a Tally-ho cigar just to try 
it. The advertising doesn’t con- 
vince them that it is a good cigar, 
but it arouses their curiosity and 
—Well (they say) it’s only five 
cents—tet’s see if it’s any good.’ 
But advertise that same cigar in 
this way: 

TALLY-HO IS THE BEST FIVE-CENT 
CIGAR MADE—SOLD IN 
DOLLAR BOXES, 
and the advertising alone won't 
sell a single box, because nobody 
will part with even a dollar unless 
they are first convinced that they 
are going to get their money’s 
worth. The advertising may lead 
a smoker to ask his dealer if the 
Tally-ho is any good; and in that 
case, if the dealer is making a 
good profit on the cigar ‘and is 
consequently favorably disposed 
toward it, he may make some 

such reply as this: 

“"Ves, it’s a good five-cent 
smoke. It’s made by the same 
people who make the Flavia, the 
kind Pierpont Morgan smokes. 
Their salesman told me the other 
day that the Tally-ho is made of 
the same tobacco; that is, the fill- 
er is the same, only shorter pieces, 
and the cigar, of course, is small- 
er and not so attractive in ap- 
pearance. But it’s a good smoke 
for the money. I like them and 
I think you will. Take a box 
along anyhow and if they don’t 
hit you just right after you have 
smoked two or three bring them 
back and get your money,’ 
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“Now if you will examine 
closely what I have supposed the 
dealer to have said you will see 
that in the space of a hundred 
words he affirmed, explained, in- 
ferred, argued and offered proof. 
In other words he did what the 
advertiser himself ought to have 
done, because the advertisement 
that merely arouses curiosity 
throws the burden of proof upon 
the middleman who certainly can- 
not be expected to be as well in- 
formed about any line of goods as 
the manufacturer himself and 
who, oftentimes, would © rather 
sell the purchaser something else, 
anyway. 

“Suppose the cigar dealer I have 
used as an example instead of 
saying a good word for the Tally- 
ho cigar, and backing up his rea- 
son-why argument with the offer 
to refund the money if the cus- 
tomer wasn‘t satisfied had said, 
‘No, they’re no good—they’re 
rotten; would the customer have 
parted with his dollar, or would 
the manufacturer’s bare assertion 
that ‘Tally-ho is the best five-cent 
cigar made’ have been knocked 
galley-west by the dealer’s asser- 
tion that they were no good? 
Here is one point to remember, 
that reason-why copy makes the 
manufacturer independent of the 
good will of the dealer. If you 
convince a man by good, sound 
reasoning that the thing you have 
to sell is the best of its kind no 
mere assertion of a dealer will 
counteract that impression—argu- 
ment is required to offset argu- 
ment. Just consider for a mo- 
ment how ridiculous it would be 
for a lawyer to attempt to win a 
case on this client’s bare assertion 
as to the facts. The facts, as 
stated, might be true, but. truth 
alone is not sufficient either in law 
or in advertising—there must be 
proof positive or at least evidence 
(reasons) sufficiently good to 
convince the jury or the judge 
that the assertions made are prob- 
ably true. 

“When an advertisement writer 
accepts a commission from a man- 
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ufacturer he assumes toward him 
the same relation that a lawyer 
does to his client. The manufac- 
turer is the plaintiff, all compet- 
ing manufacturers are defendants, 
and the public is the jury. How 


are you going to convince that 
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The assertion of one carries no 
more weight ithan does the asser- 
tion of another. But every good 
automombile, or other good man- 
ufactured article, for that matter, 
possesses certain distinctive feat- 
ures that differentiate it from all 
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jury that the verdict should be in 
favor of your client unless you 
give reasons? It won’t do to re- 
peat over and over again ‘Our 
automobile is the: best made.’ Any 
manufacturer of automobiles can 
say that—most of them do say it, 


others of its kind. Before that 
automobile was built every part 
of it was carefully planned and 
there was a reason why every part 
of it was made just as it was 
made, and why certain things that 
enter into the construction of 
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other automobiles were omitted 
altogether. If those reasons were 
sufficiently good to impress the 
manufacturer of that automobile 
and lead him to construct his car 
in a certain way instead of in 
some other way is it not reason- 
able to suppose, that the same rea- 
sons plainly set forth in simple 
phraseology will impress the lay- 
man and lead him to believe, also, 
that an automobile so constructed 
is just about the best that human 
ingenuity can contrive? 

“Man is a reasoning animal. He 
is not always brilliant but he can 
put two and two together and an- 
nounce the result with a tolerable 
degree of certainty. He knows 
that steel is stronger than cast 
iron, that wood is lighter than 
either, that aluminum is rust 
proof. If therefore, a manufac- 
turer uses steel where other man- 
ufacturers use cast iron, or if he 
uses wood instead of metal where 
lightness, not strength, is the gb- 
ject sought, or if by substituting 
aluminum for some other metal 
he secures a distinct advantage 
over manufacturers who employ 
materials that are not proof against 
corrosion, he has in these things 
arguments that can be used effect- 
ively in reason-why advertising. 
These are the very pqints that he 
would dwell upon if he had 2 
prospective customer before him, 
and they are the points he should 
emphasize in his advertising, be- 
cause advertising, as I have said 
before, is nothing more than 
salesmanship on paper. 

“The aim of every advertiser 
is to convince the people that the 
thing he has to sell is the best. 
No two advertising problems are 
exactly alike and each must be 
studied separately in order to de- 
termine ‘how it can be best 
handled. The advertisement that 
merely asserts superiority is in- 
finitely easier to write than one 
that gets down to brass tacks. as 
the saying is, and shows you why 
the article advertised is best. You 
can’t write a reason-why adver- 
tisement for an automobile until 


you are as familiar with the parts 
of the car you are to advertise as 
you are with your own ten fingers. 
To acquire that knowledge takes 
time—and time is money—and soa 
great many advertisers stick to 
old General Publicity, not realiz- 
ing that the pulling power of rea- 
son-why copy is so much great- 
er that the additional cost of copy 
cuts no figure at all when a com- 
parison of results are made. 
“This statement that reason- 
why copy does produce infinitely 
better results than mere assertion 
is not a theory but an established 
fact as the letters I have shown 
you prove. The reason why more 
advertisers do not realize this is 
because they have no way of trac- 
ing results. They run a series of 
general publicity ads in the news- 
papers, find that the demand - for 
their goods increases a little in 
the territory in which the adver- 
tising is done and jump to the 
conclusion that their copy was all 
right. The point they do not real- 
ize is that with different copy— 
the reason-why kind—they could 
have gotten infinitely better re- 
sults for the same amount of 
money, or for less. Another point 
they do not consider is that their 
advertising alone did not sell the 
goods. Their salesmen and the 
retailers contributed to the suc- 
cess of the advertising, answering 
the questions that the advertise- . 
ments, themselves, ought to have 
answered. The man who sells 
goods by mail tis able to tell how 
different kinds of copy pull and is 
to-day the firmest believer in the 
efficacy of reason-why copy. 
“You can sum the whole. thing 
up in this way; that advertising is 
a means of influencing public 
opinion, and in any case where an 
honest difference of opinion may 
exist you cannot win converts to 
your opinion except by an appeal 
to reason. Mere assertion will 
accomplish no permanent result. 
Every politician who runs for 
office sets forth the reasons why 
ihe should be elected. Every pol- 
itical party appeals to the intelli- 
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gence of the voters by explaining 
why the measures they stand for 
are best for the country. Even 
the Church has abandoned the ‘be- 
lieve or be damned’ method of 
winning converts and nowadays 
combats the scientific critic with 
reason-why arguments. My ad- 
vice to the advertiser is: Put Gen- 
eral Publicity on the retired list 
and make Reason-Why your Chief 
of Staff.” 

Many of Mr. Kennedy’s adver- 
tisements have been characterized 
by a liberal sprinkling of italicized 
or underscored words, and _ this 


feature of Kennedy copy has been’ 


widely imitated by other adver- 
tisers. It is interesting to learn 
that the originator of this style 
sets no particular value upon it 
himself. “If was simply a little 
fad of mine,” he says “and has 
now lost any value which as a 
novelty it might have originally 
possessed. It has been done to 
death by people who imagine that 
reason-why copy is nothing more 
than copy in which certain words 
are underscored. I need not tell 
you that such people mistake the 
matter for the spirit, and that no 
typographical dress will make 
amends for the absence of what 
every rightly constructed adver- 
tisement ought to possess—the 
power of carrying conviction to 
the mind of the reader.” 
Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 
cee aS 


POSTAL DEFICIT AND 
SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

The impression exists in the minds of 
many sincere persons that the carrying 
of second-class mail matter, by reason 
of the low rate received for it, entails 
a loss to the government, and is the 
principal cause of the annual deficit in 
the postal revenues, 

Such opinion has been held and pro- 
mulgated by every Postmaster- General 
since Wanamaker, and by every As- 
sistant Postmaster-General who has had 
to do with postal rules and regulations, 
since Wanamaker’s time. 

Each successive head of the Postoffice 
Department appears to have taken his 
cue from the annual messages and re- 
ports of those who preceded him, 
without careful investigation or study 
of his own. There are indications, 
however, that Mr. Cortelyou, the pres- 
ent able chief, will reach conclusions 
from a proper study of conditions as 
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they actually exist, and not depend so 
absolutely upon what he has been told 
and what he has read. There is no 
truth whatever in the contention that 
the low rate for second-class matter 
is the cause of the postal deficit, and 
never has been. Those people who have 
proclaimed that such was the fact were 
mistaken; the views held by them were 
surface views, formed from a casual 
and hurried consideration of the ques- 


tion. They meant well, but they did 
not know. They were sincere, but they 
jumped at conclusions that had no 


foundation in logic or fact. 

A sealed letter goes anywhere in the 
United States at the rate of 32 cents 
per pound; this is designated first-class 
matter; unsealed printed matter in the 
orm of circulars goes at the rate of 
8 cents per pound; this is third-class 
matter; merchandise is mailed at the 
rate of 16 cents per pound; this is 
fourth-class matter; newspapers and 
periodicals, mailed by publishers and 
news agents, go at the rate of 1 cent 
per pound; these belong to the second- 
class. 

Since there is a postal deficit, it 
is quite natural, therefore, to jump at 
the conclusion that the same is caused 
by the last-named class. Ascertain the 


weight of the different ‘classes and 
figure up how much each pays the 
government, and there you are—dead 


easy—it is the second-class that plays 
hob with the revenue. 

But suppose that the great bulk of 
the first, third and fourth classes of 
mail matter is based and builded upon 
the second-class, then what? Cut off 
the second-class altogether, and who 
would write letters? Who would send 
out circulars? Who would order mer- 
chandise by mail? A large proportion 
of all the letters written and sent 
through the mail are, directly or in- 
directly, in response to advertisements 
seen in newspapers and periodicals, or 
in response to circulars, for which a 
call is made by newspaper advertising. 

A large. proportion of the business 
enterprises of the country have their 
root in newspaper advertising. A ten- 
line advertisement in a newspaper or 
magazine will often bring out in 
answer a thousand letters, sometimes 
many thousands—letters which other- 
wise would never have been written 
or sent. 

A judicious and persistent system 
of advertising in newspapers and _per- 
iodicals gives birth to some magnificent 
enterprise that will require the send- 
ing and receiving of a million circulars 
and letters a year, for which the gov- 
ernment receives, respectively, 16 and 
32 cents a pound for carrying. There 
are thousands of such enterprises so 
built up existing to-day, and tens of 
thousands in process of establishment. 

Who are sending the sealed letters 
the American people ‘read? Who are 
receiving the sealed letters the Ameri- 
can people write? Who, but the men 
who advertise? Who are doing the 
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business of the country but the men 
who advertise? The men who do not 
advertise do not receive letters; they 
are as dead as Julius Caesar, so far 
as any great profit to the Postoffice is 
concern d. 

Job Jobson is a well-to-do farmer of 
the Middle West. The soil of his farm 
is from two to three feet deep. He 
has a wife and several daughters, and 
three hustling sons. Job and his fam- 
ily have wants not a few, wants that 
cannot be supplied nearby. . He has 
neighbors, but he doesn’t often write 
to them, neither do the family; they 
call to see them or use .the telephone. 
Telephone calls have largely replaced 
letter-writing between neighbors in 
rural communities. From carrying let- 
ters between Job and Job’s family and 
their friends and relatives, the govern- 
ment derives scant revenue, 

But to Job’s house once a month 
comes a farm paper, which happens to 
be, as I know, the Farm Journal. His 
wife, sons and daughters, as well as 
Job himself, eagerly read the paper. 
Besides absorbing a due proportion ot 
the information it contains on the Arts 
of Agriculture and of Domestic Econ- 


omy, they turn to the fresh and 
original advertisements whith the pa- 
per contains, appealing directly and 


persuasively to the wants that exist on 
that farm and in that household. Ad- 
vertisers have a heart-to-heart talk with 
the Jobson family. They eloquently 
tell of cream separators, angora goats, 
buggies, bronze_turkey eggs, milk cool- 
ers, pruning kniyes, hoof ointment, en- 
gines, calf meal, washing machines, 
metal wheels, hogs, roofing, cream 
raisers, dehorning instruments, bicycles, 
harness, incubators, paints, riding culti- 
vators, squabs, ear labels, mending ma- 
chines, fences, hides. 

Wagons, brooders, guns, wagon scales, 
pianos and organs, bee supplies, stump 
pullers, ferrets, saw mills, louse killer, 
seeder, cider machinery, correspondence 
schools, hay press, telephone, fanning 
mills, radiators, patents, grinding mills, 
baby-walker, strawberry plants, cement 
blocks, sprayers, silos, _ ventilating 
grates, mail boxes, pulverizing harrow, 
clipping machine, revolvers, wall paper, 
shearing machine, magic lanterns, de- 
partment stores, fertilizers, flower seeds, 
work gloves, shaving soap. 

By the time Job and the good wife, 
and the bright and sturdy young folks, 
have gone through the paper, they 
have seen many things advertised that 
*twere better to own, and they write, 
and write, and write. They send for 
catalogues and ask for particulars, not 
only to one advertiser, but, before the 
month is over, perhaps to thirty and 
even more. They get replies; they 
write again; their first- and third-class 
mail matter at the Postoffice, which 
comes to them within the month, will 
weigh, perhaps, four times as much as 
the Farm Journal, all paying a postal 
rate profitable to the government, They 
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are getting information; they are pre- 
paring to do business. 

Orders follow all along the line; and 
for years to come business correspond- 
ence and business relations will exist 
between Job Jobson, and his sons and 
daughters, and his new business corre- 
spondents made through the paper. The 
men Job writes to are doing business, 
their business expands, they make busi- 
ness for those from whom they buy 
supplies; doing business means buying 
postage stamps and mailing letters. 
What Job buys some of his neighbors 
see and want; so orders come from 
them, also. Results of advertising are 
cumulative, and thousands of dollars 
in that neighborhood are eventually 
investcd in things needed, because Job 
and his family started the ball rolling. 

Does the government lose or gain by 
the expansion of business enterprises 
brought about by the carrying of that 
bit of second-class mail matter to Job 
Jobson? Job is only one of half a mil- 
lion. Does it seem unfair to estimate 
that the postal income derived by the 
government from a_ half million Job 
Jobsons, for first-, third- and fourth- 
class matter, induced by the reading of 
348 advertisements contained in a single 
issue of Farm Journal, covering the 
whole field of rural needs and wants. 
and following up the correspondence 
that flows therefrom for say five years, 
would amount to one hundred thousand 
dollars more than it cost the govern- 
ment to carry one month’s paper to its 
half million subscribers. They consider 
that the Farm Journal is only one of 
500 papers to which Job Jobsons havé 
access, if they so desire. This is a 
big country, and big. things are going 
on in it. 

There are papers not specifically in 
the agricultural class, but which appeal 
to the general public throughout the 
whole country, that circulate a million 
copies each issue, for which business 
men clamor to advertise in and are 
often crowded out of, whose advertis- 
ing rate is $6 a line and $5,000 per 
page for a single insertion; think what 
vast business ¢nterprises are back of 
that advertising and supported by it. 
Surely no merchant or manufacturer 
would pay $5,000 for a page advertise- 
ment in a single issue, unless he was 
certain to hear through the Postoffice 
from enough people to justify such 
enormous expenditure. And think of 
the vast number it would take. 

The government, it is true, carried 
this paper at a low rate—according to 
the figuring done at Washington at 4 
loss to the government—nevertheless 
just the rate that the law prescribes— 
‘but indirectly there is derived by-the 
government a vast volume of profitable 
postal business, making good any pos- 
sible loss from it and yielding a net 
revenue that far more than justifies the 
liberality extended to the paper. 

And I venture to say that such pa- 
per’s necessary postage expenditure for 
first- class matter, in the conduct of its 
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own business, and the profits thereon 
to the government, will more than bal- 
ance any possible loss sustained by the 
Postoffice on the paper itself. In our 
own case, during the three months 
ending with January last, the Farm 
Journal paid on_ second-class matter 
$3,812.08, but on first- and third-class 
matter $12,360.38, during the same 
period, and to this may be added 
several thousand dollars expended by 
Our Folks in corresponding with us. 

Instead, therefore, of the carriage of 
second-class matter at the low rate of a 
cent a pound being the cause of the 
deficit in postal revenues, it is what 
makes the Postoffice Department so 
nearly self-sustaining, and every suc- 
cessful effort made to restrict and cur- 
tail the amount of legitimate second- 
class matter, and to harass and fright- 
en publishers from developing their 
enterprises goes just so far toward in- 
creasing the deficit, and, besides, “gives 
a black eye” to the business energies 
of the United States, whose life-blood 
is drawn from newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

It will be said that this is mere as- 
sertion, and that no proof is forth- 
coming. Admitted; neither has there 
ever been any proof given that the 
carrying of second-class matter at a 
cent a pound is the cause of the postal 
deficit. In the absence of expert testi- 
mony there is such a thing as gumption 
in the world, and when this is brought 
to bear upon a problem like this, it 
goes further toward a correct solution 
than a little thoughtless figuring; it is 
better sometimes to think than to 
figure. 

Therefore it seems to me that news- 
papers and periodicals, that are decent 
and fit to print at all, should be en- 
couraged; they should not be in the 
least hampered in their efforts to obtain 
circulation. The laws, as passed by 
Congress, prescribing the postal privi- 
leges of newspapers and periodicals, 
and which Congress in its wisdom year 
after year refuses to alter or repeal, 
are in the main wise and salutary, lib- 
eral and just. Hence I believe that 
the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Post- 
master-General; Hon. Edwin C. Mad- 
den, Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; Hon. Jesse Overstreet, chairman 
of the Committee on Postoffices and 
Post Roads of the House of Repreésen- 
tatives, should say to the newspaper 
brethren, who have been groaning so 
long under the heel of the Posta? 
Deficit bogey: 

“Gentlemen of the press, somebody 
has made a mistake; your newspapers 
are not only the palladium of the 
nation’s liberties, not only the mvst 
potent agency in the growth of en- 
lightenment among the people, but, next 
to the bounty of Providence, they are 
the cause of the amazing business pros- 
perity of this magnificent country; they 
are the fountain source of postal rev- 
enues and are in no degree responsible 
for postal deficiencies; therefore and 
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henceforth you shall have a fair field 
and ‘A Square Deal.’”—Wilmer At 
kinson, Editor Farm Journal, 
——_ +2 
PRINTED WHERE YOU USED 
TO LIVE. 
’Tisn’t filled with cuts and pictures, nor 
the lastest news dispatches; 
And the paper’s often dampened, and 
the print is sometimes blurred. 
There is only one edition, and the eye 
quite often catches 


Traces of a missing letter, and at 
times a misspelled word. 
No cablegrams nor “specials” anywhere 


the eye engages; 

The makeup is, mayhap, a trifle crude 
and primitive. 

But an atmosphere of home life fills’ 

and permeates the pages 

Of the little country paper, 


printed 
where you used to live. 


How the heart grows soft and tender, 
while its columns you’re perusing! 
Every item is familiar; every name 
you know full well, 
And a flood of recollection passes o’er 
you as you’re musing 
On the past, and weaves about you 
an imaginative 5 
You can see the old home village, once 
again, in fancy, seeming 
To be clasping hand of neighbor, and 
of friend and relative, 
their faces rise before you as 
you’re idly, fondly dreaming 
O’er the little country paper printed 
where you used to live, 


And 


And you seem to leave the city, with its 
rush and roar and clamor, 
With its busy, bustling atmosphere of 
turmoil and of strife; 
Leave the multitude of surging, eager 
workers, and the glamor, 
For the quiet, soothing blandishment 
of restful country life. 
And you note a vine-clad cottage, with 
the roses nestling ’round it; 
Here the voice of mother calling for 
the long-gone fugitive, 

While the echo of her pleading, mem- 
ories repeat, and sound it 
Through the little country paper, 

printed where you used to live. 


Every printed line reminds you of the 
days long since departed, 

Here a boyhood chum is mentioned; 
there a schoolmate’s name ap- 
pears; 

And the eye grows moist in reading, 
while the soul grows heavy- 
hearted 

O’er the changes Time has wrought 
throughout the — swiftly-passing 


years, 
Memory’s scroll has deep impressions 
stamped upon its face forever. 
Of sweet pleasures which the busy 
city life can never give; 
And, in fancy, you are roaming through 
the quiet town, whenever 
You peruse the country paper, print- 
ed where you used to live. 
—Sunset Magazine for March. 
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RECEIVER REMOVED. 
St, Louis, March 30, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Enclosed is clipping from “Extra” 
edition of the Post-Dispatch giving de- 
cision of the Missouri Supreme Court 
in the case of Receivers for the Peo- 
ple’s United States Bank. This decision 
is, that the appointment of a receiver 
was illegal and without warrant of law, 
which means that the entire expense of 
the receiverships, forced upon an ab- 
solutely solvent bank, must now be 
borne by the State of Missouri—that 
is, that the people—the tax payers of 
the State—will foot the bills for the 
hostile activities of their State officials. 

It also means that a number of them 
who are bonded officers will be sued 
for damages. 


You no doubt are aware that the 
Crumpacker Resolution which was in- 
troduced in Congress Feb. 23, and 


which after a lively debate in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads, was favorably 
referred back to the House by a Com- 
mittee vote of 10 to 4 and unanimously 
carried by a vote of the Representa- 
tives, called on the Postmaster-General 
to submit all reports, documents and 
papers on which he based his fraud 
order against the People’s United States 
Bank to Congress. A few days ago, 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou in an 
official letter to Congress advised that 
the papers could not be submitted as 
in his opinion, it “would be incompat- 
ible with public interest.” 

The issuing of a fraud order against 
the People’s United States Bank, which 
has since paid 100 cents on the dollar, 
was certainly incompatible with the 
material interests of the 60,000 Ameri- 
can citizens who were stockholders in 
the People’s United States Bank. 

The idea of delaying the investiga- 
tion over several sessions of Congress 
thinking that in time it will .become 
“cold,” or that interest will die out, 
is a part of the proceedings of the De- 
partment, but we do not intend to 
allow the matter to die out or become 
cold. We believe that every advertiser 
and business institution in this country 
is interested in the People’s United 
States Bank fraud order, and in the 
laws which now are wholly inadequate 
and which give to one man, whoever he 
may happen to be, the power to des- 
troy any business institution in the 
United States. No business concern of 
any consequence in this day can liv 
long without the use of the U. S. mail, 
but Judge Smith McPherson of Red 
Oak, Iowa, sitting on the Federal 
bench in St. Louis in the case of appli- 
cation for a restraining order, prayed 
for by the People’s United States Bank, 
decided that the use of the U. S. mail 
is a privilege and not a right; that 
no American citizen or business insti- 
tution had any right to the use of the 
U. S. mail. He decided that it was a 
privilege granted to an individual or 
business institution by the Postmaster- 
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General, and could be extended or 
taken away from any individual or 


business institution at the whim and 
caprice of whoever happened to be 
Postmaster-General; and, that his action 
was not reviewable by any court. As 
the Postmaster-General must rely upon 
reports and facts gathered by his sub- 
ordinates, you will readily appreciate 
the dangers that threaten any individ- 


ual or business institution who may 
gain the ill-will of the Postoffice In- 
spectors, who, in a great many in- 


stances, have been appointed by politi- 
cal friends and who seek a refuge in 
the small salaries paid Postoffice In- 
spectors because they have failed in 
every other walk of life—yet, these $25- 
a-week Postoffice Inspectors are the men 
who made the report and gathered the 
evidence to destroy a two and a half 
million dollar bank. They were not 
competent to investigate the business 
methods of a corner grocery store. 

I am going to suggest that you write 
the Congressman of your district to 
secure for you and send you a copy 
of Bill H. R. 16548, which was intro- 
duced March 12, 1906, by Judge Crum- 
packer of Indiana. This Bill is a gen- 
eral one, and is now in the hands of 
the Committee on Judiciary. It has 
been printed, and I know your Con- 
gressman will be glad to send you a 
copy upon request. It should be of 
interest to your readers for it purposes 
a radical change in the postal laws, par- 
ticularly in the power of the Post- 
master-General to issue fraud orders. 

The sentiment in Washington that 
has been worked up by the outrageous 
assassination of the People’s United 
States Bank is such that there can be 
little doubt but what this Bill, or one 
similar to it, will be passed, and that 
very soon. Yours truly, 

Tue Lewis Pustisuinc Co., 








A. P. Coakley, Adv. Mgr. 
Advertisements. 
All advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost 


twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40.a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid - 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of jirst publication 
Display tupe and cuts may be used without 
extra chirge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adrertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


FOR 4 LINES; 50,000 proren. WOMAN'S — 
WORK, Athens. Ga. 


$ 
ILL purchase for cash rood Mercenthaler 
Linotype Machine. Address TRIBUNE, 
Oakland, California. 


ya Solicitor. Circulation principally, 
but all-round man preferred. First-class 
man. NEWS, St. Johns, Mich. 


ILI. buy a good second-hand Mailing Ma- 
chine, 4inch belt. COLONIAL MERCAN. 
TILE CO.. 339 Larabee Street, Chicago. 
A® WRITER, Powell graduate, desfres post- 
tion. Any locality. Best references. Sal- 
ary moderate. Address ‘‘ F. D.,” Printers’ Ink. 


Bs (ST perectininn novelty Penge telephone index. 

tent pending. Agents wanted. Send ten 
cents “i sample and particu ulars. AVERILL 
PRESS, Sanford, Maine, 
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ae circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. — 


POSITIONS open “tor coon mam newspaper 

workers in all de merits. rite for 

booklet. FERNALD’S N PWSPAPER MEN’s EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 





F YOU CAN fill a high grade business or 
technical position, we have 5 ted ng 

‘ou ought to donsider. Write for aa let. 

APGOODS, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N 


Wacauinate student desires posi- 

tion as assistant to manager of an adver- 

— department; energetic, reliable; Al refer- 
neces. OSCAR T. MURGAN, "Harvey, il. 


ONCERNING TYPK—A Cyclopedia of Every- 

day Information for the io. Printer Adver- 

tising Man; get “typewise” d0c. postpaid. 
ag’ts wanted. A.S8. CARNELL. 150 Nassau Bt. 


ANTED—Position in circulation paar 


rew manager, road man. Compe- 
tent taking charge Moderate salary. Refer- 
ences, ‘* CIRCULATION,” Printers’ Ink. 


ROOF-READER — Competent, English and 
German — desires situation in first class 
office; union, poet also editorial work 
‘on English or German newspapers. Copy —_- 
pared and translated. “kK. . »' Printers’ Ink 


igh ADVERTISEK and mail-order dealer 
shouid read THE \V ESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. rage circulation of any 
advertising = nal america. Sample copy 
free. THE WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


ANTED at once, a bright. energetic young 
man who has had actual experience in the 
preparation of magazine and newspaper copy to 
repare copy exclusively. Mouerate salary to 
gin, but excellent oi | to advance for 
man at orteunal and prac tical ideas. Address 
“COPY WRITER,” 707 Chamber of Commerce, 
modhester, N Y. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER wishes to change present 
location. Has well equipped plant and is 
doing large business. Any publisher having a 
lease on building with top = to rent in same, 
might make advant ts to both 
parties. Or will consider top loft in any modern 
a having about 4,000 square feet of space. 
K.J.A.,”. Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal! for 
advertisers, published ‘weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six wordsto the line. !’RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication 1n the United States, 








ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
be Sg graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
and any number earn $1,500. The best 
gjotning adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
thin a few — to my teachings. De- 

mana — e supe 
GEO OWELL Advertising and Roat- 
ness Gere. F Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


HANCE FOR A HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN, 
A Northwestern printing concern, doing a 
large business in the better de of printing 
wantsa —_. ambitious and aggressive young 
mau, who has a few thousand dollars to invest, 
to take a small block of stock in the company 
and act as salesman. Investment will Y at 
least 8% guaranteed, besides salary and com- 
ae on sales, House is sound and substan- 
tial; has a good commercial rating. This is an 
unusual agate d for a permanent business 
connection with a growing concern. Address, 
with references, “W. D. E.,” Printers’ Ink 
—— +e 





ADDRESSES W. WANTED. 
NOUNTRY names in Delaware. Maryiend. both 
/ Carolinas, both Va.’s. E. J. FARBER, 343 

North St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU. 
FACTURERS. 

GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 

3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N.Y. 


Ger a BOS mer 3 NEWS,” illustrated month- 
y; trial ¢ months, 10c. 604 Firm nish 
Bidg., Chicago. ° 
yg Paper hy ae with your advertise- 
J ment, $15 per 1 Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


W RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the bousewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHKHAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 
OOKLETS, games, song books, sheet music ; 
for fairs, agents and general advertising 
purposes, The kind the people like. 
GEORGE M. V'ICKERS, Ardmore, Pa. 





HAVE an exclusive advertising proposition 

offering excellent opportunity for develor- 
ment. Have already spent considerable time 
ons money, but need more money to develop 
fully. Would like to getin touch with reliable 
agency or individual who will spend moderate 
amount on good prospect. Thorough ee 
ation invited. Address, “E. CO ws 

rinters’ Ink. 











POSTAGE STAMPS, 


RUY at 4 off, unused. U.S; ¢. 0. d. R. E. 
ORSER, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, 11). 





— +o 
HAIL ORDER, 


N AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try bouse to 
4 house advertising; it wiil pay you big, Our 
men will deliver your circwars and catalogues 
direct to the maii-order buyer. You can reach 

eople who never see a paper of any description 
rom one year’s end to anotber. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located throughout the United States and 
Canada. and are ina position to place advertising 
matter in the hands of any aesired class. OUR 
DISTKIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY will be sent free 
of cnarge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct witb = distribucor. We guaran- 
tee good service licited 
NATIONAL ADVK. RTISING. Cu., 709 Vakland 
Bank Building. Chicago 


a 
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PRINTERS INK CALLS 1T 


A Man’s Size 
Agate Rule 


Measures 126 agate lines. Made of litho- 
graphed metal (12 x24 inches). Alsohas 
measures for nonpareil, brevier, long 
primer, pica and English, both leaded and 
solid, as weli as proofreaders’ marks, 
table of the point system, rule for deter- 


rules that help i in the preparation of ad- 
vertising. “It is an excellent tool.” 


Prices 
Single, 50c.; 6 for $2.50; 12 for $5.00. 


L. ROMMEL, JR., 
61d Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 

















oe 
MONEY MAILERS. 


N ONEY MAILERS—$1.90 per M. Samples free. 
4 KING KOIN KARRIER Co., Beverly, Mass. 


a. 7 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good; ooo bi 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, 























LOI es 
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DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


4 pce. illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 

nating. ergraving, lithograpning, art print 

ing. THE KiNSLEY STUDLv., 245 Bway, N. Y. 
tO 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025.000,000 annually) 
Hardware, hg acd 

Goods. e' 





Read every teed of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 
Write tor rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 

quest, 
2538 Broadway. N. Y. 
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ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 
OMPLETE new residenc e lists. Allen (o. 
7,190 names, $5. HENRY DECKER, Iola, Kan. 


1 ves 00 ORIGINAL letters and orders of 
ds seed castomers for sale. ‘They 

have never been copied nor used outside of our 

house. If you want to co them, write us. 

Hay | one firm of any kind allowed to use. “UP- 
O-DATE, ’ care Printers’ Ink, 

Re RUMARKABLE NAMES FOR SALE. 

We have —— for our personal use in 
the soliciting of subscriptions the name and ad- 
dress of every Jarmer in the Corn Belt who owns 
20 head of cattle. The live stock fa-mer is the 
progressive farmer, is the farmer who has 
money and the farmer who bas many needs. \\e 
can furnish these names by counties or States— 
Ohio to Kansas. Write ns ned particulars. SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des G, Des Moines, lowa. 


LIVE NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Guaranteed correct. Send $2 for a sample 
thousand, neatly typewritten. Try them 
out and buy more. 

1,000 each of Farmers, Teachers, Mer- 
chants, Druggists, Hardware, Barbers, 
Dressmakers, etc. Allin N. and S. Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, 

THE WESTERN ADDRESS CO., 

Milbank, S. D. 


——4er 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


I A. O'GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


& OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
MW Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Ca). 


MVHE H. L. lRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for particulars of the Ireland Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Hstabiished 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


dYARNHART AND SWASEY, San Franvisco— 
Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save aavertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboards, wells. cars, distributing. 


I NCREASED appropriations for Canada are _ 
rule with American Advertisers. We c 
achieve results through intelligent selection ‘ot 
ory — oe. no agency outside of Can- 
Write us. THE DESBARATS AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., Montreal. 











ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


AV saves a office machine that 
r cent. Besides selling the 

“AUTO. DRESSER, ” wemake an IMITATION 

TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 

so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 

We do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 

Ask us 

AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 


PUBLISHING ot OPPORTUNI- 


en | mee business already 
ear! ly. growing rapidly but 
substantially, pons multipl ving, in value, ob- 
tainable account owner’s other interests ‘and 
overwork for $300.00, Leader in great growing 
tield and enjoying excellent advantages. Buyer 
need not nave technical knowledge. Informa- 
tion furnished he ey Oeney ae only. Ad- 
dress by mail only, * EY,” care John H, 
Parsons, Postal Tele was Building, New York, 
a od 


PATENTS. 


peemPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed oi receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington. D.C, Eatab. 1869. 


















HALF-TONES. 


Nee Aree HALF-TONES 

1 7e.: 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60, 

Delivered when cash accompanies the order, 
Send for samples. 

KNOXVILLE CNG RAVING CO.. Knoxville. Tenn, 


ALF-TONE or. line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 7ic.: 

6 or more. d0c. each, Cash with order. All 

newspaper screens. Service day and night. 

Write aoe cireulars. Keferences furnished, 

Newspa process-engraver. i’. 0. Box 815. 
Philade hie. va 


++ 
ADVERTISEMENT (ENT CONSTR UCTORS. 


66 RalNs OF GUMPTION,” a48-nage vooklet, 
with contents, which fully justify the 
title, 2ic. JED SCARBORV, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


introduce them in your 
“follow-up.” and notice in- 
creased returns. Address 
on your office stationery . 
FREDERICK WARD 
(Originator of Illustrated Letters), 
40 Dearborn wrborn St., Chicago. 


Bon | FIDE OFFER. 
ESSONS babs 
THE. 


Fat MOUS LE cou RSE 
OF ADVERTISING INSTRUCTION. 
Not many sets left. 
Money refunded if order comes too late. 
M. DE W. HIRST, 518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A® advertisement of any sort that does not 

talk toa community precisely as your best 
salesman would to a single customer deserves to 
fail, and always does fail of securing the best 
possible results. In this belief I make Circulars, 

rolders, Price Lists, Catalogues, Circular Letters, 
Announcements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, No- 
tices, Newspaper Periodicals and Trade Journal 
Advertisements, etc., etc. Iseek as correspond- 
ents those who have discovered that it pays 
handsomely to make their advertising ventures 
of all kinds vitally interesting ng reason of a 
distinct and attractive personality. 

e@ man who regards his advertising outlay 
as a-mere- expense-account item. and not as = 
investment, is very apt toregard me asa su 
fluity and (as far as he is concerned) he is ait 
- — in so classifying me 

. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 


———_1$F— 


COIN MAILER. 


1 000 for $3. 10,000, $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co., Ft. Madison, la. 








COIN CARDS. 


26 PER 1,000, Less tor more; any printing. 
DO TAK COIN Ww "RAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mien. 
ater hanes 


POST CARDS. 


~ AMPLES of post cards, post card half-tones 
r and prices i at them. Sent to those 
writing a letter of inquiry forthem. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., Photo-Engravers, New York, 











50 
PAPER. 


B BASJETT & SOLPHIN, 
45 Beekman st.. New York —. 

Coated papersa speciaity. Diamond B Perfect 
White for hignh-graae catalogues. 
—__ + 


PREMIUMS. 


YELIABLE vooas are trade builders. Thou- 
& sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
pubiishers and otners from the foremost makers 
and whoiesale aeaiers in jewelry and kindred 
500-page fist tray liustrated catalogue, 
WEIL annually, 34th issue now reads; tree. 
. MYERS Co.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane. N.Y 
—+or—_—_ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


W stop WORK, Athens, Ga. 25 cents line. 
000 proven. Discounts large ads. 


HE EVANGEL 
Scranton. Pa. 


n 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY person advercisiug pn PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


HE REcorp is the Woman’s Home Compunion 

of Troy and Central Miami County. Ohio. 

Only daily. Low-class medical, lost manhood, 

monthly atewen fake financial, liquor, etc, 
adverti rred. Send for sample copy. 





BOOKS. 





Successful Advertising. | 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT. 





A book for retail mer- 
chants and beginners in 
advertising. Will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 
Two Do.iars. Address 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
ito Spruce St., New bene 











SUPPLIES. 


EW TYPE, Ste. Ib. 
4 Delevan, N. Y 


OB TY. PE —tatest faces—$1.00 font, list free. 
KUESTNER, 246 ast 125th Street. 


wor. HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 534x8% 
inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 tor 64c.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
50: 5,000 for $11.00. Send forsampies MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, P: 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of (7 Spruce St.. New York. sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


e. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


PUBLISHERS, Manufacturers, em 
Billposters—everybody that uses paste t 
Bernard’s Cold Water Paste. Sample package 

by mail to any interested person. BERNARD S 

AGENCY, Tribune Building, Chicago. 


The prices of our Imported Calendars (Wall- 
Pockets, nners and Cut-Outs) give our 
competitors “nervous as promretce.” !¥o 
can decide. Call 1 ELROSE, and we will 
wake Bo woot. ” Lhe 3 SAULNIER CO., Stat. “R,” 
lew York. 
———_ ++ 


MAILING MACHINES. 


‘THe DICK MATCHALESS MAILER. i nies 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. V. 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. y 


PRINTERS’ 


EMPIRE FOUNDRY, 


INK. 
FOR SALE. 
4% LINES s. a. WOMAN'S WORK, 
Athens, G 


ws aie Two Linot; 
HEROLD COMPANY, Mi 


‘OR pi, $8.0 cach gina. 
B. B.,” Pinte 
For ste Mempenthclor Linotype single 


machines. 
Iwaukee, Wis. 


Weekly (Dem.), job 
$800 time Address **B. 


THE 








matrix machine, in good order. Number 
five thirty. ans" slug sent. Price, $1,250 
cash, June 25 M. BARTON, Caxton’ Build- 


ing, Cleveland, O. 


oe SALE—Half interest profitable daily and 
weekly pe oe paper in lowa, including 
bindery. job spy ye and modern three- 
story buildin, _> ae eason—business too heavy for 
one man. ss “J..’? care Printers’ Ink. 
Wek eALE-Up-todate Pri date Print Shop, located in 
heart of down-town New York business sec- 
tion. Cylinder, Universal and Gordon Presses ; x 
Electric Motors, Power Cutter, etc. oder 
type faces. Allin good condition. Vistablished 
business, Unusual opportunity for live man. 
Address P. O. * BOX_1462,” 


New York City. 
| gene SALE—One Goss Rotary Web Press. Ca- 
pacity 7,000 16-page. 14,000 4to8 page (11x15 
inches) papers per hour, elther electrotype or 
stereotype plates. Stereotype outfit included. 
Daily operation; sample paper sent. Price $1,250, 
cash, as it stands. Delivery, June 25th. 
F. M. BARTON, 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 
ie 


DISTRIBUTING 


Di BUTING was placed sone the month 

July in every town of any consequence 
in the Southeast by the Bernard Advertising 
Service for four of the PM users of house-to- 
house Te in th Write for esti- 
mate to CHAS. BE NARD, 116 feibune Builaing, 
Chicago. 











of Des Moines population reads 
Tar EWS. 

2. THE Des Moines News circulation 
for twelve months was 40,1 

8. THE Des here Nrws ‘prints the 
mons local advertising. 

4. Des Moines nas 11,000dwellings—Tue 

News has 10,786 city subscribers—PaIb. 

5. Only one paper — in Des 
Moines—that’s THE New 

6. THe DEs MoInEs News! has the largest 
circulation, in proportion to ns 
ofany newspa er in the wor 

4. Every localadvertiser uses THE DEs 
MoInEs NEws—a baker’s dozen exclus- 


ivel 
$. THE Des MoInges eon News is the 
Want Ad Medium of Iow 

9. More women read THE Des Moines 
DaILy — than all the other papers 
combined 

10. THE Des Morngs DatLy Newscarries 
alarger volume of mail order advertis- 
ing than aay other paper fn the United 
States. 

11. THE Des Morngs Daly News pays 
more postage than any two other lowa 
dailies combined. 

. THE DES MOINES DAILY News shows 
a gain of 124,180 lines in advertising, the 
past six months, over the same period a 
year ago. 

18. THe Datty News is Se only inde- 
pendent paper in Des Moi: 

14. Receipts from cit; , 506 
greater than any other Iowa paper or no 
charge for the advertising. 


THE DES MOINES DAILY NEWS 
B. D. BUTLER, Mgr. Gen’l Advertising, 
J. F. ANTISDEL, C. D. BERTOLET, 
East. Representative West. Representative 
52 Tribune Bidg. 705 vt Bidg. 

icago. 


New York. 


OSCAR G. DAVIES, ASSISTANT. 
1116 Oak street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
P the Wallace stencil] aaaressing machine, A 
card index system of adaressing used by the 
targest publishers throughout the country. Send 
for circulars. We do addressing at low rates. 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
1310 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 

++ 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 





FE print catalogues. booklets. circulars. adv. 
matter—all kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Co., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. C. 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


(pue CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the manufacturers. This means us. 
STANDAKD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


TIN BOXES. 


I be you have an attractive, handy gocheme you 

will sei] more lay and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huvlers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charlies Flesb Food. New-Skin, 


ticulars on request. 
CARD CO.,1140 Broadway. N. Y. 


7 Bic 6 is and, in fact. for most of the “big | oa Rut we 
CARDS. pay just as muchattention to the “little fellows.” 
BRE NS Better send for our new illustrated catalog 


OST CARDS of every description are made by contains lots of valuable information. and ix 
us. Wesbip toall parts of the world. Par. free. AM'RICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 

. 8. SOUVENIR POST Verona Street, Brookiyn. N. Y. The larg 

Y maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 








rE Wwo rRLD 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THE WORLD, under new management, is the most up-to-date paper in 
British Columbia. Circulation of daily edition increased 103.76 per cent 
from July 1, 1905, to January 31, 1906. 

Sworn Circulation for month of January,1906 + + 6,113 
Semi-Weekly Circulation - + + + + «© «+ «+ 3,309 

THE WORLD prints a late Saturday night edition. All advertisements 
in the regular edition also appear in the late edition. Average circulation 
of both Saturday editions in Vancouver alone, 7,000. 

Published by THE WORLD PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 


L. D. TAYLOR, Manager. 














Pleasant and Profitable. 





Office of the “‘ Newron Times,” Decatur, Miss., March 27, 1906. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 
My bear Sir—It gives megreat pleasure to state that notwithstanding the fact 
that I live a great distance from your factory and use only small quantities of ink, I 
find it pleasant and profitable to buy all my inks from you. 


Very truly yours, Tuos. Kern, Jr., Publisher. 





This is my thirteenth year selling inks, and judging by the first quar- 
ter’s business there is no hoodoo about that number. From January 2 
to March 31 I received 2,741 orders, and they come from every part of 
the globe. I secured 93 brand new customers, which is an average of 
one every day, and although this may not seem much to some lines of 
trade, the credit ink men with salesmen covering the whole country can- 
not show any such record. All I ask is a trial order, and when the 
goods are not found as represented the money will be refunded, also the 
transportation charges. Send for my new sample book and price list, 

ADDRESS: 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St., New York. 
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The Ladwes’ Home Fournal Pat- 
terns have created new conditions 
in the mercantile and _ fashion 
worlds—conditions which have 
revolutionized the pattern business. 
Tue Pattern Pustications afford 
advertisers opportunity to profit by 
these conditions—provided _ their 
“copy” is acceptable to merchants 
who sell the patterns and to the 
women who use them. 

THE PATTERN PUBLICATIONS are as follows: 

The Monthly Style Book, tate, $1,750 per page ; 

The Quarterly Style Book, tate, $500 per page ; 

The Buyers’ Guide Book, rate, $100 per page— 


700 agate lines to the page. Circulation over 


one million in one thousand towns. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


134 WEST 25TH STREET, New York. 


EFFERSON THOMAS, Manager of Advertising. 
g g 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Below is presented a complete 
list of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in Connecticut to 
which Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory has ever accorded 
credit, or that have ever placed on 
file, with the Directory, any claizn 
to have printed issues averaging so 
many as a thousand copies for the 
period of a full year. 

The records are gleaned from 
advance pages of the Directory for 
1906, which will be issued to sub- 
scribers the latter part of May 
next (subscription price $10). 

In the issue of Printers’ INK 
for April 18th, the newspapers of 


Delaware and the District : of 
Columbia will be dealt with, 
and so on, until all the States 


and territories have had attention, 
For a thorough understanding 
of these State reviews of newspa- 
per conditions it should be borne 
in mind that the average edition 
printed is always ascertained by a 
count of the actual number of 
copies of each separate issue, 
sufficiently complete and_ perfect 
for service to a subscriber or sale 
by a newsboy, the total being as- 
certained by adding the numbers 
expressing the separate issues, and 
dividing the total by the number 
of separate editions which will 
reveal the average edition for the 
period of a full year. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Ansonia, Evening Sentinel: 
Copies printed: 4,678 in 1900 
4399 in Igor 
4,665 in 1902 
45925 in 1903 
4,965 In 1904 
5,022 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PrinTeERS’ INK Roll of Honor, 
Berlin, Mews, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 3,500 in 1895, since which time it 
has not furnished a definite and satisfactory 
report, but was credited with printing more 
than 1,000 copies for the years 1904 and 1905. 
Bradford, Opinion, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,600 for the year 1898, but has 
not since made claim to issuing so many as 
1,000 copies. 

Bridgeport, /vening Farmer, daily; 
Republican Farmer, weekly: 

Copies printed: Daily, 3,800 in 1893 and 
7,822 in 1905. The weekly edition had credit 
for an issue of 4,000 for the year in 1894, but 
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has not since made any definite and satis- 
factory claim to issuing so many as 1,000 
copies. 

The daily edition is entitled to a place on 
the Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Bridgeport, Evening Post: 

Copies printed: 11,273 in 1900 

10,615 in 1904 
. 11,025 in 1 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram and Union: 
Copies printed: 4,877 in 1900 
9,206 in 1904 
10,171 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 

RINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor 
and is the only one in the State 
of Connecticut entitled to use 
the Guarantee Star, the meaning 
of which is expressed in the 
words that follow: 

The absolute correctness of 
the latest circulation rating accorded the 7 e/e- 
ad and Union is guaranteed by the pub- 

ishers of Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


UA 
orn 
TEED 


Bridgeport, Standard, evening; Republican 
Standard, weekly: 

Copies printed: Daily, 6,209 in 1904 and 
6,145 in 1605. The weekly edition had credit 
for issuing more than 2,250 in the year 1896,. 
but has not since set up any claim for issu- 
ing sO Many as 1,000 copies, 

The daily edition of this paper is entitled 
to a place on the Printers’ Ink Roll of 
Honor. 


Bridgeport, Advocate, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an — issue of 2,200 in 1898, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and 
satisfactory report, but was credited with 
printing more than 1,000 copies for the years 
1904 and 1905. 

Bridgeport, Hera/d, weekly:  - 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 14,000 in 1891, since 
which time it has not furnished a definite 
and satisfactory report, but was credited 
with printing more than 4,00 copies for the 
year 1899 and more than 2,250 in 1905. 
Bridgeport, Svz/, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more thar 1,000 copies regularly in 
the year 1903, but has not since set up any 
claim for having issued so many. 

Bristol, Press, weekly: 

Copies printed: 1,613 in 

1,701 in 
1,716 in 1904 
1,789 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ InK Roll of Honor. 


Danbury, Evening News, daily and weekly: 
Copies printed, daily: 4,835 in 1904 ‘ 
7055 In 190 
Weekly edition: be in Ph 
4,067 in 1905 
These papers are entitled to a place on 
the Printgrs’ Ink Roll of Honor. 


Danbury, New Eng'and Medical Monthly: 
Copies printed: This periodical had credit 
for an issue of 10,000 in 1891, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited with printing more than 2,250 for 
the year 1896 and more than 1,000 in 1905, 


1902 
1903 
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Danielson, Windham Co.Transcript, w’kly: 

Copies printed: 1,5 6 in 1898 

: 1,609 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ Ink Roll of Honor. 

Deepriver, New Eva, weekly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1898 this 
paper seemed to assert that it had an average 
issue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to 
furnish such definite information as would 
warrant the accordance of a rating to that 
effect. It has not since made any renewal 
of the claim. 

East Hartford, American Enterprise,w'kly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this 
paper seemed to assert that it had an aver- 
age issue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed 
to furnish such definite information as would 
warrant the accordance of a rating to that 
effect. It has not since made any renewal 
of the claim. 


Greenwich, Graphic, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper has on two 
occasions indicated a desire to have credit 
for issuing more than 1,000 copies regu- 
larly, but such definite information as 
would warrant such a rating has never been 
forthcoming 
Greenwich, News, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,11o for the year 1902, 
but has not since made claim to issuing so 
many as 1,000 copies. 

Greenwich, Literary Collector, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 2,250 for the year 1902, but has 
not since made a definite and satisfactory 
claim to issuing so many as 1,000 copies. 


Guilford, Shore Line Jimes, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in 
the years 1903 and 1904, but has not since 
set up any claim for issuing so many. 
Hartford, Courant, morning and 

weekly: 

Copies printed: No definite and satisfac- 
tory information was ever obtained from 
this office concerning the issues of either its 
editions. The daily has been rated as issu- 
ing from over 4,000 to more than 7,500 and 
the semi-weekly from over 2,250 to more than 
7,500. The larger figures were accorded to 
each for the year 1905. 

‘his is the only paper in Connecticut 
which Rowell’s American Newspaper Direct- 
ory accords the so-called gold marks (OO), 
the meaning of which is set forth as follows: 

(@©) Advertisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of its circulation 
than forthe mere number of copies printed. 
[amons the old chemists gold was sym- 

olically represented by the sign ©.—Weé- 
ster’s Dictionary.] 
Hartford, Post. evening; 
Connecticut Post, weekly: 
Copies printed, daily: 6,769 in 1900 
7:454 in 1901 
7,900 in 19c2 
8,405 in 1903 
12,615 1M 1905 
The daily edition of this paper is entitled 
to a place on the Printers’ Ink Roll of 
Honor, and is the only daily in that city 
that enjoys this distinction. 

The weekly edition of this paper had 
credit for an average issue of 2,800 in 1895, 
since which time it has not furnished a 
definite and satisfactory report, but was 
credited with printing more than 1,000 


semi- 
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copies for the year 1898 and ever since, in- 
cluding 190s. 
Hartford, Telegram, morning: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 5,000 in 1897, since which time it 
has not furnished any information, but was 
credited with printing more than 2,250 copies 
for the year 1903 and more than 1,000 in 1905. 


Hartford, 7zmes, evening and semi-weekly: 

Copies printed, daily: 15,949 in 1900 

15,909 in 1gor 
16,172 in 1902 
16,509 in 1903 
17,547 in 1904 
and in the absence of ar leet wee be- 
lieved to issue more than 12,500 in 1905. 

The semi-weekly edition has never fur- 
nished a definite and satisfactory report, but 
had credit for issuing more than 4,000 in 
1895, more than 2,250 in 1899, more than 
1,000 in 1900, and ever since, including 1905. 
Hartford, Catholic Transcript, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 24,249 in 1go1, since 
which time it has not furnished a definite 
and satisfactory report, but was credited, 
probably erroneously, with printing more 
than 17,500 copies for the year tgos. , 
Hartford, Der Hartforder Herold, weekly: 

Copies printed: Vhis paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in 
the years r900 and 1goz, but has not since 
set up any claim for issuing so many. 


Hartford, Farmington Valiey Herald and 
Journal, weekiy: 

Copies printed: For the year 1897 this 
paper seemed to assert that it had an aver- 
age issue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed 
to furnish such definite information as wou!'d 
warrant the accordance of a rating to that 
effect. It has not since made any renewal 
of the claim. 


Hartford, Globe, Sundays: « 
Copies printed: 8,187 in 1900 
8,451 in 1g01 
9,224 in 1902 
9,869 in 1903 
10,755 in 1904 
12,952 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 


Hartford, New England Poultry Journal, 
monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 10,083 in 1903, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited, probably erroneously, with printing 
more than 7,500 copies for the year 1905. 


Hartford, New England Tobacco Grower, 
monthly: : 

Copies printed: This paper never fur- 
nished a definite and satisfactory report, but 
was credited with more than 2,250 in 1903 and 
more than 1,000 in 1905. 


Hartford, Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety: 

Copies printed: Forthe year 1903 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant 
the accordance of a rating to that effect. It 
has not since made any renewal of the claim. 


Manchester, Hera/d, weekly; 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 opies regularly in 
the year preceding 1902, but has not since 
set up any definite and satisfactory claim for 
issuing so many, 
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Meriden, Journal, evening: 
Copies printed: 7,404 in 1903 
7,049 in 1904 
: P 7,587 it 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Meriden, Morning Record and Republican: 
Copies printed, daily: 7,582 in 1903 
79559 In 1904 
578 in 1905 
This paper is outed to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ INx Roll of Honor, 
Middletown, Penny Press, evening: 
Copies printed: 6,741 in 1904 
: 6,980 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PrinTexs’ Ink Roll of Honor, 
Middletown, 7rzbune, evening: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 2,370 in 1898, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but has been credited with 
printing more than 1.000 copies since 1899 up 
to and including 1905. 

Milford, Citizen,.weekly: 

Copies printed: ‘This paper has on two oc- 
casions indicated a desire to have credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly, but 
such definite information as would warrant 
such a rating has never been forthcoming. 


Moodus, Connecticut Valley 
weekly: 

Copies printed; This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,500 for the year 1896, but has 
not since made any definite and satisfactory 
claim to issuing so many as 1,000 copies. 
Moosup, Journal and Press, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had creait for 
an average issue of 1,304 in 1901, of 1,368 in 
1903, since which time it has not furnished a 
report, but was credited with printing more 
than 1,000 copies for the year 1904 and in 
1905. 

New Britain. Hevadd. evening: 
Copies printed : 3,633 1n 1904 
3,740 In 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PrinTERs’ INK Roll of Honor. 
New Britain, Record, evening and weekly : 
Copies printed: No detailed satisfactory re- 
ort was ever obtained from this paper, but it 
had credit for issuing more than 2,250 daily 
in 1903 and more than 1,000 in 1905. 

The weekly edition has on two occasions in- 
dicated a desire to have credit for issuing more 
than 1,000 copies regularly, but such definite 
information as would warrant such a rating 
has never been forthcoming. 

New Britain, Ostern Harold, weekly : 

Copies printed : This paper has on four sep- 
arate occasions indicated a desire to have credit 
for issuing more than 1,000 cupies regularly, 
but such definite information as would war- 
rant such a rating has never been forth- 
coming. 

New Haven, Lvening Leader: 

Copies printed: No definite and satisfactory 
report was ever obtained from this paper. It 
was thought to issue more thaa 2,250 in 1895, 
more than 1,000 in 1900, and more than 2,250 
in 1905. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily and 
Sunday: 
Copies printed, daily : 


Advertiser, 


11,594 iN 1g00 
12,512 iM 1901 
13,079 in 1902 
13.571 in 1903 
13,613 in 1904 


INK. 55 
13,711 in 1905 
11,107 in 1904 
11,311 in 190 
These papers are entitled to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 
New Haven, Morning Journal and Courier: 
Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 3,100 in 1899, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited with printing more than 2,250 copies 
for the years 1904 and 1905. 
New Haven, Padladium, morning * 
Copies printed: 5,500 in 1902 
7,625 in 1903 
7,857 in 1904 
8,636 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 
New Haven, Union, evening and Sunday. 
Copies printed, daily: 15,296 in 1901 
15,831 in 1902 
15,827 in 1903 
16,076 in 1904 
16,20g in 1905 
8,179 in 1908 
8,825 in 1902 
8,260 in 1903 
8,281 in 1904 


Sunday issue : 


Sunday’: 


8,313 in 1905 
These papers are entitled to a place on the 
PrintErs’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
New Haven, Yale Daily News: 

Copies printed: This paper has never made 
a definite and satisfactory report, but had 
credit (probably erroneously) for more than 
1,000 in 1904 and 1905. 

New Haven, A xzeiger, weekly : 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


New Haven, Commercial Record, weekly: 
Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 1,952 in 1902, of 2,081 in 1904, 
since which time it on not furnished a report, 
but was credited with printing more than 1,000 
copies for the year 1905. : 
New Haven, Connecticut Farmer, weekly : 
Copies printed: For the year 1899 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect, It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


New Haven, // Corriere del Connecticut, 
weekly : ; 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in 
rgor, but has not since set up any claim for 
issuing so many. 

New Haven, La Stella D’ Italia, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 3,412 in 1898, of 4,484 in 1901, 
since which time it has not furnished a report, 
but was credited with printing more than 2,250 
copies for the year 1904, and more than 1,000 
in 1905. 

New Haven, L’ Unione, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper has never made 
a definite and satisfactory report, but has had 
credit (probably erroneously) for more than 
2,250 in 1904 and 1905. 

New Haven, Yale Alumni Weekly: 

Copies printed : 2,995 in 1896, gradually in- 
creasing to 5,749 in 1902, since which time no 
report has been had, but credited with issuing 
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more than 4,000 in 1903 and more than 2,250 in 

1905. 

New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly : 

Copies printed: This periodical had credit 
for an average issue of 7,317 1n 1903, since 
which time it has not furnished a report but 
was credited with printing more than 2,250 
copies for the years 1904 and 1905. 

New Haven, Loomis’ Musical and Masonic 
Journal, monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing 1,000 copies regularly from the years 
1895 to 1900, but has not since set up any claim 
for issuing so many. 

New London, Day, evening: 
Copies printed: 4,690 in 1900 
4,845 in 190% 
5,198 in 1902 
5 613 in 1903 
5,855 in 1904 
6,109 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Prin rers’ INK Roll of Honor. 
New London, G/ode, evening: 

Copies printed: For the year 1899 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 

New London, Morning Telegraph: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 4,500 in 1896, since which time it 
has not furnished a report, but was credited 
with printing more than 2,250 copies for the 
year 1900 and more than 1,000 in 1905. 

New Milford, Gazette, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
more than 1,000 in 1896, but has not since es- 
tablished any claim for issuing so many. 
Newtown, Bee, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 3,273 in 1898, since which 
time it has not furnished any definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited (probably er- 
roneously) with printing more than 2,250 copies 
every year since including 1905. 

Norwalk, Hour, evening and weekly: 

Copies printed: Daily 3,217 in 1904, and, in 
the absence of any report, credited with more 
than 2,250 in 1905. 

The weekly edition of this paper nad credit 
for an issue exceeding 2,250 in 1898, since 
whick time it has not furnished any definite 
and satisfactory report, but was credited (prob- 
ably erroneously) with printing more than 1,000 
copies since 1899 and for the year 1905. 
Norwich, Bulletin, morning ; 

Courter, weekly : 
Copies printed, daily: 4,659 in 1902 
4,983 in 1903 
5,350 in 1904 
5,920 in 1905 
Weekly : 2,200 in 1904 and 2,221 in 1905 

Each of these papers is entitled to a place on 
the Printers’ INK Roll of Honor. 
Norwich, Evening Record, 

Cooley’s Weekly: 

Copies printed: Daily 2,926 in 1896 and 
3,383 in 1899, since which no definite and satis- 
factory report has been furnished, but has been 
credited with exceeding 2,250 copies since 1900 
and including 1905. 

The weekly had credit for an issue of 3,831 
in 1896, since which no report has been furn- 
ished, but it has been credited with issuing 
more than 1,000 copies regularly since 1g00 and 
including 1905. 
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Putnam, Patriot. weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,504 in 1897, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but has been credited with 
printing more than 1,000 copies from the year 
1goo up to and including 1gos. 

Putnam. H’indham Co. Observer, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 3,740 in 1901, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but has been 
credited (probably erroneously) with printing 
more than 2,250 copies ever since including the 
year 1905. 

Ridgefield, Press, weekly : 

Copies printed: For the year 1899 this pa- 
per seemed to assert that it had an average is- 
sue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furn- 
ish such definite information as would warrant 
the accordance of a rating to that effect. It 
has not since made any renewal of the claim. 


Rockville, ¥ourna/l, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 1,363 in 1896, since which 
time it has not made any claim to issuing so 
many as 1,000 copies. 

Rockville, Leader, semi-weekly : 

Copies printed: For the year 1898 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies. but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 
Scotland, White Ribbon Banner, monthly : 

Copies printed: Average issue 1,448 in 1905 
Seymour, Record, weekly: 

Copies printed: 1,124 in 

1,113 in 
1,174 in 1992 
1,169 in 1903 
; 1,026 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 
Southington, Mews, weekly : 

Copies printed : Without any complete and 
satisfactory report this paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 in 1905. 

South Manchester, Vews, weekly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


South Norwalk, Sentinel, evening: 

Copies printed: This paper has never furn- 
ished a detailed and satisfactory report, but 
has been credited with issuing more than 1,000 
since 1gor and including 1905. 

Stafford Springs, Press, weekly: 
Copies printed: 1,320 in 1900 
1,374 in 1902 
1,415 in 1903 
1.392 in 1904 
1,372 in 190) 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
PrinTErs’ Ink Roll of Honor. 


Stamford, Advocate, evening and weekly : 
Copies printed: The daily edition of this 
paper had credit for an issue of 2,500 in rgor, 
since which time it has not furnished a report, 
but was credited with printing more than 2,250 
copies for the year 1903 and more than 1000, in 


1g00 
190 


25. 

The weekly edition has had the same rating 
as the daily and under conditions precisely 
similar, 
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Stamford, Photo-A merican, monthly: 

Copies printed : 6,333 in 1g01 and 10,440 in 
1924. In the absence of any report had credit 
for more than 7,500 in 1905. 

Stamford, Poultry Standard, monthly : 

Copies printed : Nocomplete and satisfactory 
report ever came from this periodical, but it 
has had credit for issuing more than 4,000 since 
1902 and including 1905. 

Thompsonville, Press, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,150 in 1g00, since which time it 
has not furnished a definite and satisfactory re- 
port, but was credited with printing more than 
1,000 copies for the year 1905. 

Torrington, Evening Register, daily and 
weekly: 

Copies printed: Daily, no definite and sat- 
isfactory report was ever obtained from this 
paper, but it has had credit for issuing more 
than 1,000 since 1897 and including 1905. 
Waterbury, American, daily and semi- 

weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper has ever seemed 
averse to giving definite and satisfactory in- 
formation: but was credited with issuing 
more than 7,500 daily in 1903 and more than 
4,000 in 1905. Its semi-weekly was believed 
to issue more than 1,000 in 1902, but not so 
many since, 

Waterbury, Evening Democrat, daily: 

Copies printed: No definite and satisfac- 
tory statement seems to be obtainable from 
this paper, but it was credited with exceed- 
ing 4,000 in 1904 and 1905. 

Waterbury, Republican, morning: 
Copies printed: 5,846 in 1903 
5,770 in 1904 
5.648 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a‘place on the 
PrinTERS’ Ink Roil of Honor. 
Waterbury, Hera/d, Sundays: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 12,000 in 1891, since which it made 
no report until 1905, and that was not defi- 
nite and satisfactory; but the average issue 
is believed to have exceeded 1,000 copies 
since 1900, including 1905. 

West Haven, Hera/d, weekly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this 
paper seemed to assert that it had an average 
issue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to 
furnish such definite information as would 
warrant the accordance of a rating to that 
effect. It has not since made any renewal 
of the claim. 

Westport, Westporter-Herald, semi-weekly; 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,047 for the year 1896, 
but has not since made any definite and 
satisfactory claim to issuing so many as 1,000 
copies. 

Willimantic, Chronicle, evening and weekly: 

Copies printed; The daily edition of this 
paper had credit for an issue of 2,450 in 1895, 
since which time it has not furnished a re- 
port that was definite and satisfactory, but 
was credited with printing more than 1,000 
copies since 1898 and including 1905. 

The weekly edition had credit for issuing 
mord than 1,000 copies regularly in the year 
1900, but has not since set up any claim for 
issuing so many. 

Willimantic. Journal, weekly; 

Copies printed; This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,850 in 1896, since which time it 
has not furnished a definite and satisfactory 
report, but was credited with printing more 
than 1,000 copies for the years 1904 and 1905. 
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Winsted, Evening Citizen: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,800 in 1902, of 1,873 in 1903, 
since which time it has not furnished a definice 
and satisfactory report, but was credited with 
printing more than 1,000 copies for the year 
1905. 

Winsted, //erald, weekly: 

_ Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in the 
year 1895, but has not since sustained any 
claim for issuing so many. 

Winsted, Litchfield Co. Leader, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 1,654 in 1899, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but has been credited with 
printing more than 1,000 copies ever since 
and including the, year 1905. 


It is not supposed that any 
Connecticut ,.paper not named in 
the list printed above makes any 
claim, or has at any time during 
the past ten or twelve years made 
any claim,to issuing regularly as 
many as 1,000 copies. 

It will be noted that there are no 
less than seventy-four publications 
in Connecticut which get credit 
for printing regularly more than 
1,000 copies, and of these no less 
than seventeen dailies, nine week- 
lies and one monthly are entitled 
to be named in the Printers’ INK 
Roll of Honor. This is an un- 
usually good showing. 


—_ 


A DENTIST’S ADVERTISING 
DODGE. 

A Harlem dentist sought to work up 
trade by sending out fake bills to per- 
sons whose names he had selected at 
random from the directory. Naturally, 
he never expected to get the money, 
but he advertised himself, which was 
the end desired. One day his office was 
invaded by two angry victims. 

“T have here,” said the man, “a bill 
for $15 for work done on my wife’s 
teeth. Well, I refuse to pay it until 
you put her mouth into decent shape. I 
never saw such a job of butchery in 
my life.” 

The dentist was dumfounded. He 
had never seen the couple in his life, 
but there was his bill to back up their 
demand, and rather than confess the 
peculiarity of his advertising methods 
he was forced to do for $15 at least 
$30 worth of work that had been begun 
by some incompetent dentist.—New 
York Sun. 





> 





Discovery in a frankfurter of a li- 


cense tag bearing the inscription 
“Schenectady dog tax, 2,409,” shows the 
truth still comes out, sometimes,— 


Evening Telegram, 








, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, oom aad window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departm 








‘*PROGRESS,”’ 
Every Wednesday, 
Union, S. C. 
Mr. Charles ¥. Zingg, PRINTERS’ lak, V. Y. 
What do you think of the enclosed 
letter as a new advertising idea? It 
came to me on the spur of the moment, 
and has just been sent out. 
Yours very truly, 
ALLAN NICHOLSON, 
Editor and Publisher of Pregress. 


This letter and tthe enclosure 
reprinted below were handed to 
me by Mr. Zingg for attention in 
this department, with the informa- 
tion that their receipt, in a mourn- 
ing envelope marked personal, gave 
him a sensation not altogether 
agreeable. That is probably the 
way it impressed most of those 
who received it—gave them an un- 
pleasant little jolt that lasted clear 
to the end of the letter and ren- 
dered its appeal less effective. It 
is in very poor taste to use mourn- 
ing stationery for advertising pur- 
poses. It has been done many a 
time—there is nothing new about 
it, except, perhaps, in this 
particular application—and I don’t 
believe it ever paid. The idea of 
the circular itself is all right, but 
it should have gone out in some 
other guise than that of a personal 
letter from one bereaved. Dis- 
guised advertising, as a rule, is 
not good advertising, and advertis- 
ing has now reached a point where 
masquerading is both unnecessary 
and undesirable—where people are 
more willing than ever before to 
read it for the information it con- 
tains, for its news value. The let- 
ter is neatly typewritten on a good 
quality of paper, and runs as fol- 
lows, on the first and third pages 
only: 

Union, S. C., March 16, 1906. 
Mr. So-and-So, Gen’l Agent Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Dear Srtr—It might interest you to 
know that Mr. S.- U. B. Scriber bas 
just passed away in this county at the 


advanced age of 80 years. He leaves 
a wife and several children destitute. 








When he was “in extremis,” he was 
heard to whisper: 

“I wish I had known about life in- 
surance companies when I was younger. 
They ought to let people know more 
about their policies, that we may have 
some comfort when dying.” 

There are hundreds of young men in 
this county, who can carry life in- 
surance. Will you fail to tell them of 
the benefits it will be to them and to 
coming generations? 

These young men are progressive. 
They read Progress, for the paper goes 
into almost every home in the county. 
Won’t you be derelict in your duty to 
humanity, as well as lose much busi- 
ness, if you continue to do without ad- 
vertising in Progress, which is read by 
nearly 10,000 persons every week? 

As it pains us to see anyone shirk 
a duty, if you so desire it, we will 
quote you advertising rates on applica- 
tion. Awaiting your reply, 

Yours very truly, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER OF ‘‘PROGRESS.”’ 





I don’t believe that the insur- 
ance man will be led to advertise 
through a sense of duty to the un- 
insured. Talk along that line is 
just about so much talk wasted. 
What he wants is to be shown 
where he is coming in at the com- 
mission end, and the thing to do 
is to point out and emphasize the 
fact that a paper which is read by 
10,000 persons is pretty sure to dig 
typ some prospects that he would 
never come in contact with through 
personal solicitation, enabling him 
to put in his time convincing those 
who are willing to be convinced 
rather than wasting a lot of it on 
people who will not be interested. 
Any idea that comes “on the spur 
of the moment” should be subject- 
ed to a careful scrutiny from all 
sides before being carried out: 
then maybe it will be clear that it 
should be carried out—and 
dumped. It is of interest to note, 
in connection with Mr. Nicholson’s 
claim of 10,000 readers that, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, 
Union, S. C., has a population of 
5,400; and that, according to 
Rowell’s. American Newspaper 
Directory for 1905, Progress is 
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not supposed to have progressed| 4 __ Displayed Head Like “Eyesight 
b d oe f apiee if Saved by Foresight’ or Words to 
eyond an issue OF 1,000 copies. That Effect Would Have Strength- 


this supposition is correct, Mr.| ened This One From the Can- 


Nicholson is figuring on an aver- pete wine ty sei 





age of ten readers to each copy When it’s a “question” of 
of his paper, instead of the five em © is wise to display 

: : ' “foresight” and promptly 
which, in days gone by, was the submit that question to me. 
basis for calculation. Telephone or write for an 


engagement to have your 
eyes examined in a scientific 
manner at your residence. 





For a Savings Bank. From the Bangor 

















(Me.) Daily Commercial. H. CLAYTON McGAW, 
a t. BD. 
O S “ 700 Oakwood St., 
r Savin Pittsburg, Pa. 
i ai gs or leave word at 111 Mur- 
epartment dock St., Canonsburg. 
P ! 
is not restricted in the scope A Good Boost for the Electric Sign, 
of its patronage; it is broad from the Montgomery (Ala.) Jour- 
enough to accommodate all. nal. 





Here are its patrons: 

1.) The young folks 
with their small savings. 

(2.) The _ bread-winner, 
Striving to accumulate a 


Do not go out of business 
after sundown. ‘ 

An electric s‘gn will ta'k 
business long after the doors 











fund to procure a home—or PRB ESAS 
a competence for old age. Force your name and busi- 
(3.) The well-to-do, for ness into the memory of the 
the convenience afforded, people. 
and the income provided. What better method can 
(4.) Those with idle funds be used for such purpose 
awaiting other investment. than the electric sign. It 
works when you are at rest. 
EASTERN TRUST 2 & Call, ’phone or drop us a 
BANKING COMPANY, line and let us explain. 
Bangor, Me. MONTGOMERY LIGHT & 
. WATER POWER CO., 
Aside from an Almost Indecipherable FO gp gy: 
Name Plate This Good Ad Made a Manager, 
Very Attractive Appearance in the Montgomery, Ala. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, 




















Good “Smoke Talk,” from the Halifax 

P 3 (Can.) Evening Mail. 
Pins!! Pins!!! 

There are four on the A Genuinely 
front of the waist, four on 
the cuffs, three on the neck Good Smoke 
band and four on the belt. 
Fifteen is maybe a _ large By putting only the very 
number for everyday wear best thoroughly matured 
but still—pins are being Manicaragua tobacco’ into 
worn this season more in my Pharaoh Cigar, I have 
number than ever before, produced a cigar that pleases 
We show the newest ideas— more smokers than probably 
in pins for the belt, the col- any other cigar on the mar. 
lars, the cuffs and the waist. ket. It is not a cigar you 
There are pins of gold and have to become accustomed 
pins of silver. Prices range to. The first one pleases the 
from 50 cents up to $8 each. palate at once and you never 

tire of them. Try one. 
C. L. RUTH & SON, None genuine unless 
Jewelers, Opticians. branded “Pha-ro.” 
15 Dexter Ave., J. BRUCE PAYNE, Ltd., 
Montgomery, Ala, Granby, Que. 
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CLoguet Lumser Co., 
Manufacturers of White Pine Lumber. 
CLoguEt, Minn. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I hand you herewith a few sample 
ads which I have been running in the 
lumbermen’s trade journals, and if you 
can do so, I would appreciate your 
criticism of the same through the col- 
umns of your paper, 

Yours respectfully, 
W. E. Jewett. 

P. S.—We are running these ads 
under the head Cloquet—Home of 
White Pine, and are using the same 
page for the several companits here, 
the idea being to advertise the products 
of Cloquet rather than any one par- 
ticular concern. 





This looks like a pretty good 
way to advertise. You of Cloquet 
are bunching your hits, so to 
speak, by putting your individual 
ads together under one general 
head, and getting a ‘big space effect 
at no extra cost. By this method 
you should build a reputation for 
Cloquet, as a lumber manufactur- 
ing center, which would not be so 
easy through smaller ads scattered 
over the paper. And if each con- 
cern advertises a different thing 
there will be times that all will get 
orders for shipment together, when 
otherwise no one of you would get 
anything. At least that is the way 
it looks from here. The ads are 
unusually good, for lumber ads, 
as shown by the reprints below. 
Their principal purpose, I take it, 
is to get inquiries for price lists. 
I wish Mr. Jewett ‘would tell 
PrinTERS’ INK what real objection 
there is to printing the price list 
occasionally, or portions of it, in 
the ad. Wouldn’t it save time for 
buyer and seller? Wouldn’t it, 
sometimes, confirm the claim that 
“Tt will pay you to remember us 
when in need of white pine or 
cedar products? Here is an ad in 
which the four concerns signed the 
same statement. It is quite im- 
pressive, just from the fact that 
four competitors can so far agree 
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as to use the same space and 
words : 





FORGETFULNESS 


is a bad habit—one we try very hard 
to overcome. 

We remembered you recently and 
sent you our latest list so you might 
know what stocks are worth. It will 
pay you to remember us when in need 
of White Pine or White Cedar prod- 
ucts. We don’t know that you like our 
lists, but we are sure you like our 
stock—if you have used it. 

We sent you the lists, but we can’t 
send you any stock until you order it. 
We are sure it will please you, be- 
cause it is first class and is easy to sell 
and make money on. We _ would rather 
have you convince yourself than take 
our word for it. Order some stock 
and you will be convinced. 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO.—JOHN: 
SON-WENTWORTH CO.—CLO. 
QUET TIE & POST CO.— 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 

Cloquet, Minn. 





In this one, you have to read the 
second half to find out what the 
first half is about, and then you 
discover that three concerns are 
advertising precisely the same 
thing in the same way. I believe 
it would be better, in this case, 
to divide the ad into four sections 
and each concern tell its own story 
in its own way, all under the gen- 
eral heading, as described in Mr. 
Jewett’s letter. It might be un- 
fortunate for all if tthe reader be- 
came imbued with the idea that 
this unusual combination of in- 
terests extends beyond the ad- 
vertising : 

QUALITY— 


That’s the idea we want you to get. 
The only way to get it is to order 
some of our stock. Our prices aren’t 
any higher than others’ but quality is 
always up high. Get in now while 
you can, as stocks are getting shorter 
every day. 


CLOQUET LUMBER’ CO.—JOHN- 
SON-WENTWORTH — CO. — 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 


They are talking about quality in 
White Pine, we want to talk about 
quality in White Cedar. We are sat- 
isfied with the quality of our stock; 
our customers are satisfied with it; you 
will be more than satisfied with it if 
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you know us? Call on or 
‘phone us and let’s get ac- 


quainted—for some good 
printing; or high-class adver- 
tising novelties. Both 
*phones 1950. 

CAXTON PRINTING CO., 


Incorporated, 
239 Third Street, 
Bet. Main and Market, 
Louisville, Ky. 











A Seasonable One from the Des Moines 
(la.) Capital, 
You Need a 


Spring Overcoat. 
What’s 





the use of drag- 
ging that heavy overcoat 
around these mild days? 
You’re liable to get a sun- 
stroke. Come in and let me 
take your order for a light 
overcoat, they are very swell 
in the wide Wale grays or 
the covert Top Coats. 

There’s a host of well- 
dressed men in Des Moines 
that say I make the best and 
most stylish clothes of any 
tailor in the State. 

And my prices are re- 
markably reasonable—$z25 to 
$40. Fashionable Fabrics at 
Fair Figures. 
Shop 307 sth St., 
Walnut. 


JESSE D. GRIFFITH, 


Just off 


Des Moines, Ia. 











Merchant Tailor, 


a 














you'll order a car as a sample, and| Everything But Prices. From the 
will want more of the stock. : Washington (D. C.) Star. 
The supply is here when you want it. “a 
Don’t delay, order to-day. 
“6 se ” 
CLOQUET TIE & POST CO., Fixings” For 
Cloquet, Minn. Dogs. 
e ; ; See that your dog is kept 
Not Proof of Anything, but Evidence “well dressed” during the 
that Many Will Accept. From the dog show. Everything in 
Louisville (Ky.) Evening Post. the line of dog fixings is 
here—the inexpensive, the 
7 finest, including dog collars, 
“To the Printers who as — ng — 
r eads, whips, etc. nspec- 
Make Type Talk, tion is invited. 
Louisville, Ky.” WALFORD’S 
Addressed as above, a let- Sporting and Athletic Goods, 
ter was mailed at Memphis, T St 
Feb. 24, at 4 p. m.; reached “e 4 e 
Louisville, Feb. 25, at 8.30 9 Washi oy D ig 
a, m., and came straight to ashington, . UL. 
us by the first carrier’s de- 
livery. I Beli a4 a” P 
Pretty well known “at elieve a “Goo Fire,, Followed 
home and abroad,” eh? Do Promptly by Personal Solicitation or 


Advertising, or, Prefer- 
Will Sell Fire Insurance 
When Nothing Else Can. Some 
People Will Not Be “Jarred” by 
Anything Short of a “Horrible Ex- 
ample.” 


Newspaper 
ably, Both, 





There’s a Lesson 
For You 


in the recent disastrous fires. 

In East Providence, Wed- 
nesday morning, the loss was 
$5,ap0, with practically no 
insurance. One family lost 
everything they possessed. 
Their home representing the 
savings of a lifetime is gone. 
They had no insurance and 
therefore have nothing with 
which to make a fresh start. 
Just think how different it 
would be had they invested 
a few dollars in fire insur- 
ance. Suppose it had been 
your home, how would you 
stand to-day? 

Fire insurance is so cheap 
that you can’t afford to go 
without it. In most parts of 
Providence 60 cents pays for 
$100 for five years. If you 
are not insured or are not 
carrying enough to fully 
protect you, don’t delay an- 
other minute, but see me at 
once. Learn to profit by the 
misfortunes of others. 


H. E. STAFFORD, 


Insurance, 
1008 Banigan Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGE! 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 










This Koh-i-noor Pencil adyer- 
tisement represents an inane look- 
ing individual floating a raft of 
lead pencils. The inference is that 
the pencils saved his life, which is 
a rather far-fetched argument to 
advance for a lead pencil. From 
his general appearance it is fair 
to say that his life was not worth 
saving, so even the point of a 
poor illustration is lost. If pencils 
are to be advertised instead of 














CAST AWAY 


f all imitations;and use only the 
§ Koh-1:Noor, the best for sfrength |: 
and durability, if 
BW Ask’ your Stationer for. “Koh-i-noor” 
Pencils and ‘see that -you get. them. § 


N°] 


cheap jokes it would be better to 
use an attractive and dignified il- 
lustration, having some sensible 
reference to or connection with 
pencils—as, for example, the illus- 
tration marked No. 2. 
* # 4 

This little advertisement of 
Lustr-ite “is not so bad as it 
might be. The introduction of a 
pretty woman using the article ad- 








vertised is always good taste and 
good judgment. But in this small 
space why complicate matters by 
the suggestion of a piece of fur- 





=~ 


TNOOD 









N22 


niture in the background? It has 
nothing to do with the advertise- 
ment, it serves absolutely no pur- 
pose and it weakens the headline 








EE SZ 2g 
@ LUSTRITE 
eg, = NAIL ENAMEL = 


the Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and - 
ish for the finger eet eine esting pol. 
toed absolutely harurices. Barcetciy Share 
armless, 
Tetons el Kenai ro om, 
8 let Well Kept Nails free on 
We will also send samp! r 
manicuring specialties without, hana ~~ 
ld by all first-class dealers or - 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 46 Franklin St., N.Y. 





and the picture of the woman. A 
good illustration is like good 
copy in one respect and _ that 
is that everything which has 
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no utility is left out. A 
good copy-writer does not en- 
deavor to build up an elaborate 
structure composed of non-essen- 
tials, but on the contrary to elim- 
inate everything which does not 
bear directly upon the subject at 
hand. In the same way a good 
advertising illustration is built 
solely from the viewpoint of sales- 
manship and everything which will 
not in any manner help sell the 
goods is carefully avoided. 


x * * 
Here is another illustration of 
cumbersome non-essentials. The 


cigarette in this Pinkus advertise- 










We will make you 100 High-gradé 


MADE-TO-ORDER CIGARETTES 
of Turkish or Egyptian Tobacco for $2.00 


and mark them with your monogram 
initials, crest or other design without 
extra charge. If you are vot satisfied 
with them we wil) return the money. 
ne a about Made-to-Order Ciga- 
.E. Sdémples (unmarked) Bo. 


PINKUS BROS. 
Dopt. 10, 66 NEW STREET 
Wow York City 














ment ‘is well drawn and would 
probably appeal to cigarette smok- 
ers. What is the use though, 
burdening the advertisement with 
that heavy, fancy wall paper de- 
sign in the background? — It 
doesn’t mean anything at all; it 
detracts from the appearance of 
the: cigarette itself and there is 
certainly nothing beautiful about 
it. Useless ornamentation of this 
kind eats up thousands of dollars’ 
worth of space in every well-patronized 
American magazine. The aggregate 
per year would amount to a fortune. 
* * * 

Here is an example of the other 

kind of an advertisement—clear, 


clean-cut and without an unneces- 
sary line, with room enough for 
the proper display of the copy, 
with enough white space to set it 








SHIRTS 
COLLARS CUFFS 


AND ALL LINER 
Made Spotiess White and Hygienically Clean 


MULE TEAM 
BORAX 


TO THE MAN OP- ont heyhey ara you wish your linen 
to Mot only wear longer, hence jest longer, but he whiter and 
bh cage ng clean, ma a on 30 ‘Mule Teera — 
in was! will eave your linen and add much ¢- ite eppe: 
ance. saiguin Teen Pure Boras pay a tecareflttlendia nap 
finest linen. _ Ngee or absolut ly pure, docs away with the veusl 
eoda and bi 
AD desters, ot Pree Sem o-« Gnd Hustrated booklet of 
Pacihc Coast Bures Co, Gan Pranciece, Cal, 


























off, and affording proper display 
to the name of Twenty Mule 
Team Borax and to the purpose 
for which the advertiser wishes us 
to use it. 


* * * 


Now, it must not be understood 
that an illustration to be useful 
must necessarily be crowded into 
a small space. That is not the 
point at all. If the story can be 
told by picture better than by 
words, use all picture. If it seems 
wise to devote half or three- 
quarters of the space to illustra- 
tion, by all means do it. If you 
had a horse to sell—a_ spirited, 
handsome, noble-looking animal— 
a picture of that horse in action 
would be the very best possible 
advertisement and would mean 
more to the possible purchaser 
than a whole dictionary full of 
words. The idea which is sought 
to be conveyed is simply this— 
never load an advertisement up 
with pictures of things that won’t 
help sell the goods, 
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“Forty Years an Advertisiig Agent,” 


by George Presbury Rowell. Issued 
from the press, Tuesday, January 16, 
1906. 8vo. Cloth and gold. 517 pages. 
Thoroughly indexed. 
* * * 
Retired with honor, with a long 
record of achievement and in a posi- 


tion to enjoy his well-earned case, Mr. 
Rowell tells of his career as an adver- 


tising agent in a fascinating way.— 
Jamestown, N. Y., Journal, February 
22, 1906. 


His reminiscences are exceedingly en- 
tertaining, and more than this, they 
mean a great deal in the way of help- 
ful suggestion to young men just start- 
ing out in business life. He writes 
crisply, and with a breeziness and 
vigor that command attention; and the 
sly humor in which he frequently in- 
dulges is delightful. There can be no 
excuse for not thoroughly enjoying the 
book and profiting by it. It will act 
as a tonic on those who are discouraged 
and who see nothing but failure ahead. 
—Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, March 
3, 1906. 

The story of an eventful forty-year 
career in and out of the advertising 
world, told in a delightful, easy style, 
sans egotism, sans horn-blowing, sans 
etraining for effect.—Catsksll, N. 
Recorder, March 2, 1906. 

Any reader who gets beyond the first 
page of the book will keep on to the 
end, and possibly tell so many stories 
out of it and make so many favorable 
comments on it that he will be the 
direct cause of many others taking it 
up.—Decatur, Ill., Review, March 11, 
1906. 


There is not an uninteresting chapter 


in the whole book.—Elizabeth, N. 
March 10, 1906. 

It is an odd cvork—an _ out-of-the- 
ordinary book. Mr. Rowell has made 


a history that is fascinating in its hold 
on the attention as a novel. <A superb 
index renders it doubly valuable as a 
work of reference.—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Billboard, March 3, 1906. 

The most enjoyable volume of remin- 
iscences of Printerdom that has ever 
been published.— Milwaukee, Wis., 
Evening Wisconsin, March 5, 1906. 

The book brims with personality, 
simple, straightforward and sincere. It 
is a history as well as a biography, for 
its author is one of the few men whose 
life is both. As a history it further 
resembles the career of its writer in 
being a pioneer in its day and genera- 
tion, and is, therefore, and will re- 
main in many ways, the most valuable 
and significant volume extant in its own 
unusual field.—Minneapolis, Minn., 
Evening Tribune, February 23, 1906. 


Mr. Rowell is by temperament espe- 
cially fitted to write reminiscences. He 
has always possessed an unusual power 
of observation, with a keen sense of 


humor and a knowledge of human na- 
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ture that is surpassed by few writers. 
He writes in the simple, frank, and 
truthful style that characterizes such 
old friends as Daniel Defoe and Samuel 
Pepys. He tells his story in a most 
straightforward manner, and when he 
gets through with any incident or anec- 
dote he stops, and begins on another 
subject.—New York Public Opinion, 
March 10, 1906. 


One of the most interesting and com- 
pact volumes ever offered to the ad- 
vertiser and the business man.—FPitts- 
burg, Pa., Leader, March 3, 1906. 


It is a great history of a most in- 
teresting department of modern enter- 
prise, told by a man who has held a 
commanding position, and it is written 
in a way to hold the fascinated interest 
in a way that the uninitiated would 
consider an  impossibility.—Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Christian Leader and the Way, 
February 20, 1906. 


the work is attractive and in- 
teresting is simply a_ half-truth. It 
is. absorbingly so.—New York, Wall 
Street Summary, March 6, 1906. 


This ‘human interest’? story of a suc- 
cessful life and business career is 
written in so simple and direct a style 
that it appeals to everybody keenly.— 
Little Rock, Ark., Republican, Marck 
2, 1906. 

It would be very difficult indeed to 
recall any volume of an autobiographi- 
call order, issued in recent years, which 
covers so broad a field, or possesses so 
wide an interest for the average Ameri- 
can reader as Mr. Rowell’s book, whose 
clear, simple and direct style unfailingly 
holds the reader’s attention to the end. 
—NVew York, N. Y., Christian Herald, 
March 14, 1906. 

Mr. Rowell 


To say 


tells his story fluently 
and candidly. He describes his failures 
as well as his successes. He reveals 
alike his weaknesses and his strength. 
—New York, N. Y., Herald, March 18. 
1906. 

There is not an uninteresting chap- 
ter in the whole book, and it acts as 
a stimulant to all who are in any way 
interested in  advertising.—Elizabeth, 
N. J., Journal, March 10, 1906. 

A hundred years from now it will 
be as valuable as a historical document 
as it is now for its recent reminiscences, 
—Boston, Mass., Banner of Light, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906. 

To read it is like a series of inti- 
mate conversations with a bright, ver- 
satile man, accustomed to large affairs, 
and who has kept his eyes open for 
many years.—New York, N. Y., Public 
Opinion, March 10, 1906. 

* * * 


Price, $2. Can he ordered of book- 
sellers or news agents, or will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Address with check or postal 
order: Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce street, New York City. 











